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Justice for Cattle Owners. 
fhe standpoint of the cattle owners’ mass 
meeting at Worcester is exactly the one 
aivocated by this paper. While voting 
early unanimously to sustain the work 
which has been carried on by Government 
and State authorities, it was also decided 
that the farmers ought to be paid full value 
for cattle destroyed, and a committee was 
appointed to urge the matter before the 
State Legislature, Dr. Salmon of the Gov- 
ernment cattle bureau promising to lend 
influence to the same end. The 
Government having paid seventy per cent. 
the value of the cattle, it seems rea 
ible to look to the State for the re- 

Uning thirty per cent., since the State is 

directly benefited by the campaign 
hich has practically put an end to the out- 
eak, and since the great majority of the 
ittle killed were within the State lines. 
fhe business interests of the whole Com- 
monwealth will share the relief afforded 
the victory over the epidemic, and 
few thousand dollars needed to 
take the burden from one hundred or 
ore unfortunate farmers ought not to be 
withheld. Itis useless now that the cattle 
have been killed to waste energy in object- 
nz to what has been done. The only sensi- 
vie and practical course of action is to de- 
vote all attention to securing something 
likefair compensation. If all our Massa- 
husetts readers, or even a fair proportion 
i them, should write urgently to senators 
ind representatives of their respective dis- 
tricts, the success of the relief measure would 
be assured. None can be sure but that the 
plight of unlucky neighbors may some day 
be their own. A few postal cards to the 
right address will accomplish more than 
iny amount of local grumbling and discus- 
sion. Farmers’ clubs can also do something 
by sending the Legislature a strong resolu- 
in favor of the proposed relief. 

\Vork along this line should be done by 
farmers in Rhode Island, New Hampshire 
ind Vermont, where, although compara- 
t \ few cattle were killed, hardships of 

situation have borne severely upon 


directly concerned. The future as | 


as the present should be considered. 
if the damages in these cases are settled on 
st and fair basis, a precedent will be 
for outbreaks of thisor other diseases 
ll may some time occur. Massachu- 
: has already set a good example in 
~ full value for cows killed for tuber- 
sis. If the victims of the foot and 
th epidemic in each of the four infected 
England States also receive ful) com- 
sation, the policy of fair payment may 
i to have been established. 

—____~+-—_-o— 

New State Secretary of Agriculture. 
\Vednesday’s unanimous election of 
ilisworth of Worcester, as secretary 
lle Massachusetts State Board of Agri- 
‘ure,a choice has been made likely to 
t general approval. Although a promi- 
nember of the board and well-known 
zhout the State, Mr. Ellsworth is still 
- early prime of life, full of energy and 
‘erprise, but with a saving element of tact 
ution the result of many years of suc- 
| public service in the city government 
rcester, as president of the Worcester 
iltural Society aud as a Grange 
" Even more important, he is a 
armer, with active interests of an 
tural nature and successful in his 
uterpriges. Hemay be expected to 
farmer’s view of farmers’ needs. Mr. 
rth was born at Barre, Mass., in 
it has since resided near Worcester. 
assume office next July. Possess- 
isual executive ability, practical 
iid pleasing address, he appears to be 
iit man for what is naturally one of 
~t important agricultural positions in 
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ontrasting Freight Charges. 
nnecticut farmer complains that 
costs only $23 to send a carload of 
th $400 from Chicago to Boston, he 
pay S18 to send a $75 carload of cord- 
rom Leonard’s bridge to New Haven, 
ices not over fifty miles apart, as 
ed with eight hundred miles in the 
tTanee, 
instances are very numerous. Many 
lave been >rought before the inter- 
olumerce commission, but without 
that body having no real power as 
how stands. It would be like the 
e of the railroad magnates, if the 
were urged home to them, to raise 
ivago rate instead of lowering the 
“tween the Connecticut points. In 
‘ie mentioned, nearly the entire traffic 
trol of a single road, which has for 
id things its own way, successfully 


” : off attempts at regulation and con- , 
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trol. Farmers, and the public generally, 
have become restive over the situation, and 
new developments are possible during tne 
present legislative session. 

Meanwhile there are practical suggestions 
for the individual farmer in the situation 
described. Let him co-operate with neigh- 


West. Let him feed it to his hens, and pro- 
duce eggs that will sell for thirty-five to 
forty-five cents cash in his local markets. 
The grain, if the above rate still prevails, 
should cost him but $23 more per car than it 
does his Western competitor, who is feed- 
ing it to make eggs that bring him whea 
sold in the Connecticut cities but nineteen 
to twenty-five cents per dozen less freight, 
crates and commission. 

This is a case where Western competition 
has small chance with Eastern concentra- 


present prices. Freight tariffs would be 
very quickly reduced and equalized if the 





dinners without envy of John Bull and his 
wives and his children great or small. 

The clause which requires an agreement 
on the part of joint stock companies and 
other associations to live up to all the laws 
of the United States seems to be super- 
fluous. It is to be supposed that their 
members are bound to obey the laws in any 
event, if they are good citizens. If they 
are not this,any compact would be of no 
value. 

If the bill is reported on favorably by the 
committee and reaches the Senate, it will 
meet with much opposition, though Mr. 
Hoar will,no doubt, support it eloquently, 
for many Democrats will not be content to 
let the Republicans gain all the credit 
and glory for formulating and  push- 
ing anti-trust legislation. It is safe 
to say that with all the effurts that 
will be made to obstruct its passage in 
various political directions, the bill will 
drag through the session without any defi-! 
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that they be Sssured that during the treaty 
period, which is five years, no further 
reduction in the tariff shall be made, since 
it is the uncertainty which hinders the beet- 
sugar manufacturing development. It has 
been stated at: the Department of Agricult- 
ure that there are a hundred new beet- 
sugar manufacturing propositions ready 
to take the field in different parts of the 
beet-sugar belt, were it only known that 
protection would be guaranteed for a 
reasonable number of years. It takes 
several years’ for a $1,000,000 factory to 
get under full headway and secure the 
planting by the farmers of the full acreage 
of. beets possible of consumption. It has 
usually been the policy of most of the fac- 
tories to encourage farmers to raise beets 
and sell chem to the factories rather than 
for the factory people to raise the beets 
themselves. Many of the farmers do not 
learn how to grow the ‘beets profitably the 
first two or three years. The method of 
handling the crop largely determines the 





nite result. Still, its presentation and agita- 





chief of the United States Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry, expressed his belief that be- 
fore the end of the week all cattle suffering 
from the disease in Massachusetts would 
have been destroyed. It is expected that 
within two weeks the cattle embargo will 
have been lifted from New England. 


‘““We are going to have the finest, the 
most instructive and the most pleasing Gov- 
ernment agricultural exhibit at the St. 
Louis Exposition,’ said Assistant Secre- 
tary Brigham, ‘‘ which the Department of 
Agriculture has ever had. This will not be 
so much an exhibition of agricultural prod- 
ucts as it will show the work of the differ- 
ent divisions and branches of the depart- 
ment. Of course, this will necessarily entail 
the showing of some products of the soil, as 
we would not want people to think that our 
exhibit was attached to that army or was a 
part of the diplomatic service. At Paris 
the Government exhibit was purely an agri- 
cultural exhibit, for we were determined to 
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A STUDY OF NATURE. 





farmers of the State sbould let their law- 
makers know emphatically that a change 
must be made. 
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The Senior Senator’s Bill. 


Senator Hoar has completed his anti- 
trust bill, which is to be considered by the 
committee on judiciary, of which he is 
chairman, and he will speak upon it early 
after the reassembling of Congress. It is 
supplementary to the Sherman anti-trust 
law, and will not interfere with that enact- 
ment in any respect. 

One of the most significant provisions in 
the act is that which prohibits, after June 
30, 1904, the selling of our goods abroad at 
cheaper rates than they can be obtained at 
home. We are very fond of our British 
cousins, but we are not so self-sacrificing 
and martyr-like as to look with complacency 
upop them when they are devouring 
American beef at prices far below those 








paid by citizens of this free republic. if the 


tion will, no doubt, havea good effect in 
checking the formation and promotion of 
fraudulent associations for the robbery of 
the people. 





<> 


Notes from Washington, D. C. 


The Cuban reciprocity beet-sugar fight 
seems to have practically reached a termi- 
nation. The American Beet Sugar Associ- 
ation, representing the majority of the beet- 
sugar manufactories in the United States, at 
its annual meeting in Washington the other 
day, voted to withdraw opposition to the 
Cuban reciprocity treaty and accept the 
twenty per cent. tariff reduction. The resolu- 
tion adopted set forth in part that ‘‘ while 
this association remains of the opinion that 
a disturbance of the tariff relation between 
Cuba and the United States is unwarranted 


' profit, as this lies not only in the tonnage, 
but in the amount of sugar the beets con- 
tain, and the latter is largely controlled by 
methods of cultivation. 


. Pacific coast farmers assert that if in the 
Eastern States farmers knew how simple a 
matter irrigation becomes when the water 
supply is plenty, thousands of them who are 
today making a bare existence of farming 
would divert water from their streams or 
pump it upon their lands at a small cost— 
often the utilization: of water is merely the 
cost of Jabor—and thus grow certain as well 
as heavy crops. It is not only where irriga- 
tion is a necessary factor in agriculture that 
it can be practiced with profit. Some of the 
farmers of tite East are beginning to use 
irrigation, and several of the State experi- 
ment stations have demonstrated the profit- 
ability, but the Eastern farmer, asa rule, 





and unwise, itis not willing to permit the 
commercial interests of its members to stand | 
in the way of adopting a public policy which | 
has the approval of the administration and 


fails to realize the entire easeand simplicity 
of the operation. 


The Department of Agriculture has 


pill should become a law, though we are not | leading members of Congress of bush polit’- | worked. with great expedition in stamp- 


very sanguine regarding this result, we may , 
reasonably hope to eat our breakfasts and ' 





cal parties.”’ 
All that the beet-sugar mex now ask is: 


ing out the foot and mouth disease in New 
England. On Jan. 7, Dr. D. E. Salmon, 








show the world that we produce in America 
the best stock, the finest fruits and the 
superior farm crops of any country. At 
St. Louis the various State exhibits can be 
relied upon to bring forward their.products. 

We have just taken the matter up this 
week and have a year for preparation, witha 
$100,000 appropriation. One feature will be 
a miniature map of the United States, on 
rather a miniature United States, occupying 
24 acres planted in grasses, showing the 
distribution of the various kinds as they 
actually grow over the country. Much of 
the exhibit will be genuine out-door experi- 
ments, such as breeding of wheats, treating 
diseased crops, treating and dipping of 
animals with ticks, scab, etc., work which 
will be a thorough object lesson. 

The ruling of the Board of Appraisers of 
the Treasury Department, prohibiting the 


‘importation of stock except for personal 


use, has aroused the stock importers to de- 
mand congressional action. It seems that 
Congress has already made one attempt to 
change the law relating to stock importa- 
tions, but the board overruled such action. 
Now Congress will make another effort. 


‘** A bill has been drafted and is ready to be 
introduced into Congress now—perhaps to- 
day,” said Secretary Wilson of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, speaking of the matter, 
*‘which will correct the trouble. 1t wil} 
have Secretary Shaw’s and my approval 
and will so amend the present law relating 
to stock importations as to reverse the action 
of the Board of Appraisers. I do not think 
there will be any trouble about getting the 
trouble straightened out.’”’ 


it is somewhat significant that while no 
appropriation has ever been made by Con- 
gress for the construction of good roads in 
the United States, that body set aside 
$1,000,000 for good roads in Porto Rico and 
another million for the Philippines. The 
Secretary of War has just madea appeal 
to Congress through the President for an 
appropriation of $3,000,000 for the Philip- 
pine government, with the suggestion that 
it be used for the construction of govern- 
ment wagon roads, railroads or other public 
works. 

Consul Diederich at Bremen reports & 
large European sugar crop of 5,174,000 tons. 
Consul General Holleway at St. Petersburg 
reports the Russian and Siberian wheat and. 
rye c/op as a satisfactory average yield. 
amounting to 1,125,000,000 bushels. Con- 
siderable interest is manifested over the 
bills introduced by Senator Quarles of Wis- 
consin and Representative Powers of Massa-— 
chusetts, providing :for the repeal of the 
Desert Land Law and the commutation 
clause of the Homestead Law. Although 
there has been strong antagonism to the 
repeal of these laws all along the line from: 
the Western States, it is probable that a 
“* Repeal Bill ’’ could be passed through the 
Senate, but the House Public Lands com- 
mittee, with one or two exceptions, is a unit 
against such action. As the President said 
in his annual message to Congress these 
laws are now a detriment to the settlement 
of the Western States, for while vast areas 
of arable land have been taken up in Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, Arizona, and in many other 
places it has been without any correspond- 
ing increase in population, showing that 
these lands are not being purchased and 
improved by bona fide settlers. The 
report of the Secretary of the Interior 
for the current year isa record of tremen- 
dous land frauds, whereby great areas of 





| fertile agricultural lands have been put 


beyond the reach of settlers into augment- 
ing already large holdings or for speculative. 
‘purposes. In 1901 the land office deeded 
away abput sixteen million acres of the 
public domain. In 1902 the amount so dis- 
posed of reached nearly twenty million 
acres, and it is freely predicted that under 
the present laws and lax administration 
over thirty million acres will go during 1903. 
There are now about 525,000,000 acres of 
land left inthe publicdomain. It is esti- 
mated that less than one hundred million 
acres of this land can be made arable and 
habitable by irrigation and otherwise, and 
that the rest of it is either mountainous or 
wooded in such a degree as to be suitable 
only for pasture, or perhaps not even for 
that. 

The “* berseem,”’ or Egyptian clover, is a 
plant wonderful in northern Africa, which 
the Department of Agriculture is attempt- 
ing to produce into the western part of the 
United States as a forage crop. Its yield of 
seed is much heavier than that of clover, 
and it develops at a marvelous rate, out- 
growing and killing out weeds. A million 
acres of berseem are grown in the valley of 
the Nile, where its white-flowering heads 
present a beautiful:forage spectacle. It is 
believed by the department officials that it 
will prove, in some sections, an important 
addition tu our forage crops. 

It is well known that the roots of alfalfa 
attain a fabulous growth in congenial soil, 
which accounts for its ability to staud con- 
siderable drought. Although it responds as 
readily, probably, as any plant under culti- 
vation to abundant watering, yet. in some 
stricken sections of the arid West, where 
there has been great shortage of water in 
the irrigation ditches, fair crops of this 
plant have been raised with very scant 
applications of water. Mr. C. B. Boothe of 
Los Angeles, one of the piuneer pump and 
well machinery merchants of the Pacific 
coast, told me of an instance of his digging a 
well in an alfalfa field where he measured 
alfalfa roots thirty-six feet long. A gentle- 
man also told me of seeing a bottle at the 
Paris Exposition containing an alfalfa plant 
with the tap root doubled back and forth, 
which was labeled ‘‘ Alfalfa and root, fifty- 
two feet long.”’ Certain it is that when the 
alfalfa once gets established it keeps on 
bearing enormous crops of hay year after 
year without further attention thun water- 
ing and cutting. Fields which have been 
cut five or six times a year for twenty years 
are still yielding the same luxuriant crops. 


A good many people think that, owning 
land, they have a right todo whatever they 
like with it. This is true only in a measure. 
They owe something to society and to their 
neighbors. Every man must conform more 
or less to the best interests of the community. 
For instance, no man has any right to grow 
some weed, or to neglect to suppress it, the 
seeds of which may become scattered over 
his neighbors’ fields. And this holds good 
on the broader field of plant and animal 
disease. A man’s duty to his community 
forbids that he should neglect them on his 
own place, if such neglect will tend to injure 
his neighbors. This contention is applied 
in a still broader manner in the handling of 
forest lands. The advocates of forests pro- 
tection insist that since the preservation of 
the forest is a matter of public concern, 
their destruction should not be allowed even 
when owned by private individuals. 
** Europe,” says Secretary James Wilson, 
“grown wise by experience, in many sec- 
tions requires wherever a tree is cut that 
another one shall be planted in its place.” 

Guy E. MITCHELL. 
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Butter Advancing. 

Receipts continue light at Boston markets 
and prices have stiffened somewhat during 
the week, sales of extra creamery being 
reported at 30} cents. The demand is rather 
quiet because of the advance, and little or 
none is being taken for export, and buyers 
are trying to ship oleo instead. The total 
exports from Boston for the week included 
541,655 pounds cheese and 106,358 pounds 
oleo. Forthe same week last year the ex- 
ports included 55 pounds butter, 450,571 
pounds cheese and 64,500 pounds oleo. Ex- 
porters say that butter is too costly just now 
to be sold at a profit in British markets 
in competition with Danish, Russian and 
Canadian goods. 

At New York the market is rather slack, 
and prices tend downward because of sup- 
plies a little ahead of the demand. Receipts 
Wednesday were 5369 packages. The price 
for extra creamery is 28 cents. Any great 
deciine is not likely to occur, as the market 
is fairly well balanced, and the stock of cold- 
storage goods equalizes the situation. 
Cheese isin active demand for the season, 
supplies short and prices very firm, with 
teudency to advance on best grades. 

The Chicago Armours are said to be try- 
ing for control of the dairy output in the 
same way that they now hold the meat situa- 
tion. It seems tobe true, at least, that their 
agents have been asking some of the large 
New York creameries to quote terms for 
their entire production. The creamery 
managers, however, are not apparently 
anxious to make such arrangements, which, 
they think, would place them at the mercy 
of the Chicago people and would also involve 
the loss in many instances of a large local 
trade built up by years of hard work. 

The object of the scheme is suggested by 
a Troy (N. Y.) butter handler, who says: 
*‘In the first place, the margin of profits for 
the jobbers would be cut down, and jobbers 
would have to buy of Armour & Co. or take 
a long chance of getting no butter for their 
trade. Then retailers would be forced to 
accept a nominal margin on their sales, as 
they have often in the case of}beef. Many 
times they have sold meat at a loss because 
they have been compelled to hold their 
trade, and beyond a certain point the 
consumers will not go. But the ones who 
control the market boost the prices on us 
and we have to stand it. If Armour & Co. 
eould do as they wish 1n this matter they 
would have the key to the nation to the 
extent of owning the output easy to corner 
under such conditions. But I do not believe 
the producers here will go into any such 
scheme.”’ 





<o- 
Provision Market. 

fseef is plenty except of the heavy choice 
grades, and prices are in buyers’ favor. 
Light cattle have sold a little lower in some 
instances. Beef arrivals at Boston for the 
week were largely for export, including 
about one-third of the week’s total arrivals 
of 175 cars. Extra sides 8 to 84 cents, heavy 
7} to 7? cents, good 6 to 7 cents, light grass 
and cows 6 to 64 cents, extra hinds 10 to 104 
cents, good 9 to 94 cents, light 64 to 84 cents, 
extra fores 6.to 64 cents, heavy 54 to 6 cents, 
light 44 to 5}? cents, backs 6 to 8 cents, rat- 
tles 4 to 5} cents, chucks 5 to 6} cents, short 
ribs 8 to 12 cents, rounds 6 to 8 cents, rumps 
8 to 12 cents, rumps and loins 8 to 14 cents, 
loins 8 to 16 cents. 

The kill of hogs still decreases at Boston 
as compared with previous weeks, but is 
stillas large as usuil at this time of year, 
reaching a total of 27,000 for the past week, 
as compared with 27,000 last week and 27,200 
a yearago. Exports forthe week amounted 
to $165,000. Prices have been maintained 
in most lines, but quality of receipts is 
only fair to good. At New York markets 
are dull with no special feature. Chicago 
markets are active and a little higher. 

Lambs are in good demand and higher, 
and veals fully up to quotations for best 
grades. 

Swift & Co., the Chicago meat packers, 
have been increasing their facilities in ex- 
pectation of a larger business the coming 
year. They write: 

“The outlook for the provision trade 
during 1903 is much brighter than it was 
one year ago, and in every way presents a 
more favorable aspect for trade both at 
home and abroad. Crop conditions have 
been favorable; the farmer is prosperous, 
and the trade generally reflects the pros- 
perity of the country. The drought in 
Australia has opened up a new market on 
hog product from this country, and the 
United States has aiso shipped large 
quantities to Africa, which business shows 
signs of increasing. 

‘* During the remainder of this winter 
the number of hogs marketed may be rela- 
tively small. The stock of pork products of 
ali kinds is at the present time lighter than 
for a good many years past, and the winter 
accumulations of stocks are likely to be 
much less than usual. Following the abun- 
dant corn crop during 1902, however, it is 
only natural to suppose that the supply of 
hogs will be fairly liberal after the spring 
months. 

**The farmers are generally prosperous 
now, and it is expected that they will hold 
back their hogs and finish them off on cheap 
grain before marketing them, so that, while 
it may be some months before the full effect 
of last season’s good crops is apparent, the 
chanees are that the hog marketings for 1903 
will be greater and of a better quality than 
for the present year.”’ 

The exhibit of stocks of cut maats at 
centres making returns shows the com- 
parisons as to totals, in pounds, according 
to Cincinnati Price Current compilations, 
as follows: Chicago, Jan. 1, 1903, 90,989,000 
pounds; Dee. 1, 1902, 60,400,000 pounds ; Jan. 
1, 1902, 138,627,000 pounds; Kansas City, Jan 
1, 1903, 28,856,000 pounds ; Dec. 1, 1902, 27,051,- 
000 pounds; Jan. 1, 1902, 46,203,000; pounds; 
Omaha, Jan. 1, 1903, 28,861,000 pounds; 
Dee. 1, 1902, 19,130,000 pounds; Jan. 1, 1902, 
42,962,000 pounds; St. Joseph, Jan. 1, 1903, 
20,763,000 pounds; Dec. 1, 1902, 14,610,000 
pounds; Jan. 1, 1902, 26,256,000 pounds. To- 
tals, Jan. 1, 1903, 178,930,000 pounds; Dec. 
1, 1902, 127,001,000 pounds; Jan. 1, 1902, 269,- 
136,000 pounds. 

For the eleven months ending with 
November, 1902, 14,034,514 head of hogs 
were received at the above markets, com- 
pared with 16,706,021 head for eleven months 
of 1901, and 15,634,447 head for the same 
period of 1900. 

The opposite tendency has been apparent 
in the case of cattle and sheep. The total 
receipts of all kinds, including horses and 
mules, were, for the first eleven months of 

1902, 29,478,457 head, compared with 31,021,- 
618 head tothe end of November, 1901, and 
28,636,143 head for eleven months of 1900. 

Total exports of live stock last week from 
all ports were 3285 cattle, 1696 sheep, also 
17,540 quarters of beef. Most of the ship- 
ments went to London and Liverpool. 

Reports of the year’s food exports to Great 
Britain, Uncle Sam’s leading buyer, show a 
falling off in most items, for the reason that 
prices here were too high to encourage 
exporters. The large crops of 1902 should 
be followed by greatly increased exports in 

1903. The loss in values of exports the past 


| 


year 1s not so great as might be fexpected, 
owing to our higher prices, that of corn, for 
example, rising from 49.2 to 64.6 cents & 


@ pound. The increase of 44.6 per cent. 
in canned beef exports to the largest 
total on record, is a natural result of the 
scarcity of fresh beef. The credit of a 
gain of 87.4 per cent. in fruit exports is to 
be shared between our heavy apple exports 
of the latter part of 1902 and the invasion of 
England with the banana by American fruit 
comphtnies. 





The Butter Market. 

With the unusually large amount of but- 
ter in cold storage at the Eust, added to the 
current make, it almost appears strange 
that there should be a good demand, and 
that prices should continue to advance as 
they have for the past few weeks. And it 
has been noticeable that it has been wide- 
spread and not confined to any one locality, 
thus showing that it includes the entire great 
butter-producing portion of the country. 

Another feature also that has not always 
been the case is that prices are if anything 
higher in New York and at the West than in 
New England. There is a vast amount of 
territory at the West to be supplied with 
dairy products, and judging from the de- 
mand in that direction, consumption must 
be getting pretty nearly even with produc- 
tion. But it is possible that the production 
has gone back a little from various causes. 
From Hoard’s Dairyman it appears there is 
a decrease in the number of cows kept in 
the State of Wisconsin fur some reason, and 
the same may be the case with some of the 
other Western States. The revival of the 
beef interest may have something, perhaps 
much, to do with this,and there may be 
other causes, especially in the great grain- 
growing States, that have acted to the 
disadvantage of the dairy business. At the 
East, production does not appear to be as 
large as usual during the winter months. 

There was complaint among the farmers 
that the cows dried off early on coming to 
the barn in the commencement of winter. 
The probable cause for this early shrinkage 
in milk must, in large measure, be attrib- 
uted to the inferior qualify of the fodder. 
Much dependence is now made on the corn 
crop for fodder purposes alone, either ina 
cured condition or as ensilage. I hardly 
think quite as much attention is now being 
paid to winter dairying as within the past 
few years, in Vermont at least. Possibly 
this may not be the case in other States, not 
enough to affect the general result. 

As the prices for the grain feeds are con- 
siderably lower than a year ago, it would 
seem that with present and prospective 
prices for butter, those having winter 
dairies would do well to practice a liberal 
system of feeding, as well as faithfully 
attend to all other details of care and man- 
agement, that may promise to affect the 
general result. And if this should be 
faithfully followed throughout the country, 
it would seem that with the large amount 
of butter in cold storage there might 
be enough made to supply the demand until 
the season of spring arrives, when a large 
proportion of the dairies of the country, 
which go dry through the winter, will again 
become productive and help to meet the 
demands made on the great industry. 

Dairy Markets of Connecticut. 

The report of J. B. Noble, dairy commis- 
sioner of Connecticut, states that the cream- 
eries have been doing a good business, al- 
though many dairymen adjacent to cities 
have dropped the business of producing 
milk for cream, and have taken up the sell- 
ing of whole milk, finding this more profita- 
ble where they have a good market. The 
value of the dairy products of 1899 was 
$7,090,188, or over thirty-two per cent. of 
the gross income of ali farm products. Con- 
necticut produced last year 68,951,862 gallons 
of milk; of this there were sold as whole 
milk 33,879,466 gallons. There was used in 
the production of butter 16,071,262 gallons; 
in the production of cream sold 10,412,902 
gallons; consumed on the farm 8,535,422 
gallons. The total amount of butter made 
in Connecticut last year was 8,480,194 
pounds; of this there was made on the farm 
4,591,789 pounds, and in creameries 3,888,- 
405 pounds. 








——--><o 
An Artist in Horse-Radish. 
A young mai—a mere youth—still within 
the enchanted circle of years where unreal 
things seem real and the glitter of life is 
dazzling—sits weeping day by day in a 
Boston garret. Now and then he has half a 
mind to give the whole thing up. Then he 
goes to the window and looks outa while, 
only to go back and weep. And on these 
sad days when the sodden air settles down 
like a wet blanket, he closes his window, 
goes down the long, steep, darkened stair- 
way into light, still weeping. He is an 
artist ; yes, but an artist in horse-radish. He 
it is who supplies the hotels and restaurants 
with horse-radish—real horse-radish, not 
half turnip—and he who scrapes and grates 
horse-radish must needs weep. 
Up in horse-radish kingdom the windows 
are curtained with the dust of time, and the 
brown light peculiar to the garret softens 
into mellow tone the old rafters and shelves. 
Within its old walls one expects to see a 
man as ancient as the color of the walls with 
the light of his eyes as dim as that of the 
windows. Only a short time ago such a one 
might have been seen with head bowed with 
eighty years, and with haira dull white, as 
though the dim light of the attic had stained 
it. For years and years he patiently 
scraped and ground, his patrons increasing 
from few to many. Oneday ke began to spec- 
nlate over a helper. Soon a voy was becom- 
ing a master in horse-radish, and when the 
old man died the young man_ held his 
secrets. That is how it is that the young 
man, after canvassing the hotals and res- 
taurants each morning for orders, returns 
to his attic to meditate and to weep as he 
grates on the eternal grind of life. 

Once the work was done by hand, but in- 
crease in business has made imperative a 
machine in the very apex of the roof, which 
ean grind 150 pounds an hour, a quantity 
which would take a whole day to grate by 
hand. When the machine is going full blast 
ona humid day, this little peak of an attic 
becomes a torture chamber with the fumes, 
and there is nothing for it but to close the 
window, lock up and seek the open. All 
our best horse-radish comes from the middle 
West. Perhaps its soilis especially adapted 
to horse-radish; perhaps the central State 
farmers are more’ skillful in culture; but 
this young merchant, though blindfolded, 
can instantly tell if a piece comes from New 
England or the West. The New England 
root does not hold its strength as long. 
Horse-radish raising has become a very 
profitable business in certain sections of the 
middle West, whose farmers realize as high 
as $300 an acre from this crop. The West- 
ern horse-radish root is well developed, 
with few pits, while the wild horse-radish 
must be scraped by hand with the right sort 
of knife. 








bushel, and that of beef from 9 to 10.4 cents | 


Each morning, with a wooden bucket on 
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each arm, the horse-radish merchant goes 
forth to his hotel trade, while the orders 
of private families are delivered in glass. 
One class of customers comes to him, men 
taking the horse-radish cure for rheumatism. 
When sweet cider is in season, these suf- 
ferers hobble up the stairs todrink deep of 
cider in which horse-radish has been mixed. 
The horse-radish merchant declares he is no 
medicine man, but he says the men ‘do 
say ”’ it does them good. 

The busy months of the horse-radish 
grinder are those of the oyster. Every 
month with an ‘“ R” means horse-radish, 
right in the centre of a half-dozen choice 
blue points, with ice and lemon. Trade is 
dullinthe months without the ‘ R,”’ but, 
unlike most merchants, it is only when 
trade is bad that the horse-radish man 
ceases to weep.—Transcript. 


~ ‘Witerature. 


Perhaps the subject.of the intermarriage 
of. white and colored people in this country 
has never been more dramatically treated 
than it is in ‘‘The Inevitable,” by Philip 
Verrill Mighels. Mr. Howells has touched 
upon a similar theme, and one of the results 
of misegenation, as set forth in the present 
volume, was utilized in a novel called ‘* Dr. 
Morton,” published some years ago. The 
hero of Mr. Mighels’s story is a handsome 
young fellow who becomes a inusical artist 
and composer of note. There is mystery 
surrounding his birth, and he believes him- 
self of Indian descent, but he discovers 
eventually that he has negro blood in his 
veins, and fearing the consequences of mat- 
rimuny through knowledge derived from 
the married experiences of his sister, he 
refuses to wed the white woman he has 
loved from boyhood. The opening pages of 
the book are full of picturesque life and 
movement when the scene is laid in Mis- 
souri. Later it shiits to London, where 
the hero is a lion in fashionable society, 
and afterward we find him in New York, 
where he takes passage for Africa with 
some of his people. ‘‘ Eagerness and ques- 
tioning of fate dominated,”’ says the author, 
“all about where Gordon stood on deck. 
Hope for the race of blacks, sense of 
prophecy, ambition for-the project wrought a 
thousand expressions. Liberia,—something 
of their own,—a land in which they should 
prove their worth and found a new republic 
was the dream of this i:andful of earnest men 
and women.” The plot of this novel is well 
constructed, and though it is rich in unusual 
and thrilling incidents, none of them are 
superfluous or unnatural. The characters, 
too, are well defined, and are in harmony 
with the life they reflect, whether in the 
new world or the old. Altogether, the story 
is one of uncommon interest, especially in 
its love passages, which are developed along 
novel lines that never fail to fascinate. 
. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
Price, $1.50. ] 

“Tom Winstone, ‘Wide Awake,’” is a 
book that all youngsters with pleuty of red 
blood in their veius will like to read. They 
will find in the active young hero a boy 
after their own hearts, a lad fond of out- 
door sports, and full of generous impulses, 
while his principles will not allow him to 
descend toa low or mean action. Martha 
James, the author of this clever story of 
country life, made a notable success last 
season in ‘** My Friend Jim,” and she has 
repeated it in her second book. She goes 
direct to nature for her inspiration, and each 
of her charact»rs has an individuality that 
makes a lasting impression. She certainly 
has a natural gift for writing fiction that 
will teach healthful lessons without being 
tiresome, and she puts the enthusiasm of 
youth into her spirited pen-pictures of 
juvenile experiences. At the same time she 
describes rural peculiarities among grown- 
up people with no little humor and truth. 
| Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price, 80 cents. | 

This story of Buddhist psychology, by 
Paul Carus, consists of a series of brief dis- 
cussions in story form concerning some of 
the Buddhist principles as they are taught. 
The discussion is principally concerned 
with the Ergo, the I of the body, and the 
Ergo, the God of the universe. The dis- 
cussions are fragmentary, and the Buddhist 
philosophy is inadequately expressed, owing 
to the shortness of the story. It is difficult 
to express any one belief of a religion when 
all its parts are bound together, one 
explaining another in a way. The writer 
has endeavored to present the Buddhist 
idea of future life, and he hinges the argu- 
ment of the point as to whether there is an 
Ergo which directs a person’s thoughts and 
deeds, or whether the person’s thoughts and 
deeds are that Ergo. It is developed in an 
interesting manner, and one may easily 
follow the discussion to the close. The 
book is a small one, and yet it contains much 
food for thought. Explanatory notes have 
been provided. |Chicago: Open Court 
Publishing Company. ] 

James Creelman, the well-known news- 
paper correspondent, has written a novel 
entitled *‘ kagle Blood,’ a story based on 
the assertion that American industries are 
pushing Great Britain to the wall com- 
mercially. Citizens of the United States 
buy property in England which as to be 
sold to pay some noblemen’s _ ebts, and then 
supplant with their own ingenuity themore 
ponderous British methods. Such a sale Mr. 
Creelman presupposes and sends the remain- 
ing heir to the title, incognito, to the United 








rapidly. An American, Martin by name, 
has a fair daughter, who considers the title 
of an American citizen the noblest title in 
the world. Some of the characters think 
otherwise, especially one designing female, 
ambitious of becoming Lady So and So. 
The latter hypnotizes the young lord and 
succeeds in having a marriage ceremony 
performed. She is already married and her 
husband is in jail, but only one person 
holds the key to the situation, and she 
injures his brain by hurling a heavy weight 
at his head, thus impairing his memory. 
The Spanish war occurs and the British 
subject goes to the front for his paper. 
This part of the book is the best, as Mr. 
Creelman is thoroughly at home in describ- 
ing the scenes which he witnessed. Loving 
Miss Martin goes to Cuba, too, pursued by 
the supposed wife of the young lord, and 
the young man becomes well-nigh distracted. 
Upon reaching New York, Mr. Martin 
attempts to discover by the now-injured 
war correspondent some knowledge of the 
artful woman who has dogged the lord’s 





steps. He learns that the way is clear for 
his daughter, who may now marry the man 
of her choice. The last obstacle is removed 
by the young lord becoming an American 
citizen, as Miss Martin insists that she will 
not become a British subject. The patriotic 
heart can hardly condole the lord’s fore- 
swearing his own country, even if it be for 
fair America. His ancestors fought for 
England, and his queen’s face has looked 
into his many atime. Even for pretty Miss 
Martin one hardly can forgive the youth for 
not remaining as he was born a British 
subject, 

The disgust and surprise experienced by 
onerich merchant who has discovered the 
rank of the young. man, and who therefore 
hopes his millions will secure for hima son- 
in-law, places the merchant in a ludicrous 
situation, fairly deserved. If England 
slightingly speaks of the eagerness of 
American girls to buy titles, s e can hardly 
be blamed; we have brought it on ourselves. 
Mr. Creelman has not drawn flesh and 
blood characters, and his best efforts lie in 
his descriptive work. There is an unnatu- 
ralness about his created characters which 
takes away whatever charm the reader 
might have found in the plot. The author 
has outlined clearly the jars which one of 


the nobility must suffer in cosmopolitan 


New York, but he has omitted to mention 
the hearty friendliness which is always 
found by everybody possessing the genial 
nature of his hero. Skilled newspaper 
man that he is, Mr. Creelman has failed to 
write a convincing novel. After he has 
created his characters he cannot sustain 
them through the plot. The book, however, 
is not without interest, for many of Mr. 
Creelman’s assertions furnish food for 
thought, besides affording entertainment. 
His conception of the relation between 
Great Britain and the United States, or the 
lion and the eagle, as delineated in his 
story, is well worth reading. [ Boston: 
Lothrop Publishing Company. Price, 
$1.50. ] 


This narrative, by E. Maria Albanesi, is 
purely a love story, with a simple plot, the 
especial charm being in the delineation 
of the character of Louisa. This young 
woman is impulsive and headstrong, yet 
she has a warm heart, and does not mean to 
be hard or cruel. She marries a man old 
enough to be her father to escape the neces- 
sity of remaining in the same house with 
her stepmother, who first came to her home 
asa governess. One friend she has—Max 
Charnham, and after her husband’s death 
she asks him to marry her and leave her 
free, keeping the knowledge of their union 
asecret. Max does this, but finds the sub- 
sequent conditions almost unbearable. At 
last Louise discovers she really loves her 
husband, and they are united after seri- 
ous obstacles of long standing have been 
removed. It is a pretty episode of Cupid’s 
power—the old story in a new form— 
but the character of Louisa is a novel 
one. The author develops her plot well 
and presents her characters in the best 
manner possible. The story discloses no 
special literary power, but, on the whole, it 
is smoothly written, and will serve to pass 
away a few hours agreeably. [ Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Company. Price, 
$1.50. 

In this age of freedom, both in religious 
affairs and in the press, it is difficult to 
understand what it meant at thetime of the 
Huguenots, and of that powerful preacher, 
Calvin, to embrace a religion fureign to the 
generally accepted belief. Deborah Alcock 
has, in *‘ Under Calvin’s Spell,’’ conceived 
w vigorous story of these stirring times, set- 
ting forth the martyrdom suffered by the 
missionaries who went forth from Geneva, 
the home of Calvin, to preach the simple 
word of God. Simple and uncompromising 
was their faith, and the path of right and 
wrong lay clearly before them. The plot 
centres about a young girlof royal birth, 
who prefers to remain with the family in 
Geneva which has cared for her. Since t'e 
time she was left destitute, Gabriella has 
become attached to a young missionary, 
Louis de Marsac, while she is beloved by 
both Louis and Nobert de Caulaincourt. 
The scenes of the story are dramati- 
eally depicted, A toll is demanded 
of Geneva for the lives of some 
of the missionaries, and it is required 





that Gabriella shall be given up to her 
kinsman. Nobert to deceive Gabriella has 


States to earn his living. The young man her servant give the, young woman a sleep- The old landmarks of Boston are fast disap- | 
engages in journalism, making friends ing potion, and, attired in the young pearing, ana the names of many of the streets | its antiquities.” 


woman’s clothes, he impersonates her, escap- 
ing with his life only throagh the clemency 
of the man whom Gabriella’s relatives have 
chosen for her husband. Again Nobert 
takes his life in his hands when he goes to 
visit Louis de Marsac in prison, where he 
remains until Louis is executed. With a 
heavy heart he carries the news back to 
Gabriella. Throughout the book the relig- 
fous struggle is the real and vital note of 
the story. The author has succeeded in 
presenting the stern principled Huguenots as 
real passionate men, who yet controlled their 
natures and fashioned their own lives after 
the example shown by Christ. The situa- 
tions are not overstrained, nor are the 
dangers of the followers of Calvin exagger- 
ated. There is a well-drawn portrait of the 
stern-minded Calvin as a preacher in his 
church, defending the bread and wine from 
the rude disbelievers, with only his hands 
stretched out over the table; again we find 
him in his study, reading of the fate of the 
brave men gone forth to their death; and 
later we find him visiting Gabriella after the 
death of De Marsac in the role of a comfort- 
ing father. The author sets forth the stern, 
uncompromising character of the man in his 
denunciation of sin, his harshness when 
there is punishment to be administered, 
yet under it all he is a father whose heart 
bleeds for his children of the Church who 
are offering up their young lives freely for 
Him who gave and who taketh away. 

Deborah Alcock, in this historic novel, has 
faithfully reproduced the times and people 
of the period of whici she writes. Her 
literary style is somewhat abrupt, lacking 
smoothness and evenness of expression. 
The success of the book will be due to the 
religious interest engendered and its fidelity 
to history. [New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Company. Price, $1.50.1] 


BOSTONIAN SOCIETY. 


Annual Address of Curtis Guild, Sr. 

For the first time since the rooms of the Old 
State House were leased to this society we find 
ourselves obliged to hold our annual meeting in 
another building. 

The building of a subway for electric cars 
directly under the historic old structure, and 
the alterations necessary for the construction of 
a railway station in our basement, have made it 





House for a time, but we hope to reopen our 


our regular meetings in the home of the society. | 
It is significant of the spirit in which the ob- | 
jects of our society are approved by the citizens | 
of Boston that nobody has been heard to pro- | 
pose that the Old State House be taken down and | 
replaced by a subway entrance like those resem- 
bling stone ice-houses that we see on Boston | 
Common. 
The objects of the Bostonian Society are to | 
promote the study of the history of Boston and | 
preserve its antiquities. In carrying out the first 
we have been fortunate thus far in having a se- 
ries of lectures and papers read before us giving | 
many important facts that have not been before | 
brought forward on sccount of their having been a | 
part of family history. | 
ROSTON'S ANTIQUITIES. | 
The preservation of Boston’s antiquities, espe- | 
cially if they chance to be buildings, becomes a 
matter of more difficulty as our city advances in | 
size and importance. The loss of the old Han- | 





cock House on Beacon Hill was a cause of much ! 
sorrow to old residents, and now it seems we are 
to lose Park-street Church, which was erected in | 
1809, and whose stately spire has so long been an 
ornament and landmark in our city. It would be 
well if memorial tablets like that before the site 
of the Hancock House could be placed indicating 
where well-known monuments in Boston’s prog- | 
ress once stood. There are many that might be | 
thus indicated. The old Lamb Tavern site now | 
covered by the Adams House would ga‘n by hav- 
ing ‘site of Lamb Tavern ” added to its sign. | 
The first stage line between Boston and Provi- | 
dence put up at Lamb Tavern. The Boston 
Tavern, which now occupies the site of the old 
Province House, might have retained that name | 
to advantage, and I presume there are others | 
that could also have done the same. 

4 KING’S CHAPEL. 

King’s Chapel is an historic old church, and the 
first organ ever heard in Boston pealed forth its 
music within its walls. The corner-stone of this 
edifice was laid by Governor Shirley, Aug. 11, 
1749. It was originally intended that its tower 
should be surmounted by a steeple, but lack of 
funds prevented. The organ was presented to 
the church by Thomas Brattle. After a while 
the original structure was taken down and a new 
one begun, which was a long time, in process of 
erection, not being completed till 1788; the organ, 
said to have been selected by Handel, came from 
England in 1756. During the Revolutionary War 
the very name of * king ’”’ was so detested by the 
Americans, who were struggling for independ- 
ence, that buildings and streets suggestive ot 
royalty were renamed. In France the same 
change is noted, Rue Royale becoming Rue 
National, and the Royal Opera becoming the 
National Opera. So, in Boston, King street was 
renamed State street and King’s Chapel was 
called Stone Chapel, but the new name for the 
church was never popular, and the name King’s 
Chapel survived the assaults of the radical 
republicans of Revolutionary days. King’s Chapel 
was attended by military and civil officers of the 
English government, as it was the first church in 
Boston of the Church ot England, most of the 
others being of the Congrega ional denomination. 
In the early part of the last century King’s 
Chapel become the first Unitarian church in 
Boston. There are many burial vaults beneath 
this church, and there repose the remains of 
General Warren, who fell at Bunker Hill, Gov- 
ernor Shirley and others. It is a noteworthy 
fact that the first public performance of the 
Handel and Haydn Society was given in this 
church on Christmas night, 1815, when portions of 
the “ Messiah,” “Creation” and “ Last Judg- 
ment” were performed by a large audience. 
THE OLD SOUTH. 
The Old South Church has for a long time been 
one of Boston’s most prominent landmarks. In 
old times it was surrounded by residences. Now 
that buildings about the church are torn down to 
make room for a new structure to be erected, the 
first opportunity is offered for the present genera- 
tion to see the edifice as it appeared in its earlier 
days. In a few months it will be shut in and 
overshadowed by the lofty building which is now 
in process of erection near it. Milk street, Sum- 
mer street, Winter street and School street have 
no residences left. Winter street was a favorite 
residence for members of the medical profession 
forty years ago. The Old South was erected in 
1729. Benjamin Franklin was baptized in this 
church. When the British troops occupied Bos- 
ton the floor of the church was covered with tan 
and used as a riding school, and a bar was kept in 
the organ gallery. 
OLD BURIAL GROUNDS. 

Adjoining Park-street Chureh is the Old Gran- 
ary burial ground which is the next oldest in 
Boston after King’s Chapel and Copps Hill. 
Here rest remains of John Hancock, whose 
bold signature leads off the list of the signers of 
the Declaration of Independence; also Governor 
Bellingham who died in 1672, Governor Bowdoin, 
Robert Treat Paine, a signer of the Declaration 
of Independence, and Peter Faneuil, who gave 
the hall that bears his name to Boston. A small 
marble monument, which the visitor can easily 
descry from one of the windows of the Boston 
Atheneum, marks the resting-place of a noted 
Boston boy, Paul Revere. A granite boulder, 
which can be seen from Tremont street, with the 
name of James Otis inscribed upon it, marks the 
tomb of that notable patriot. It would be in- 
teresting to many visitors to Boston, as well as to 
those who are studying her history, if the old 
burial grounds could be left open during certain 
hours of the day in tie summer season. 

Old Governor Bellingham lived on Tremont 
street, not far from the corner now occupied by 
Houghton & Dutton. He died in 1692. 








THE HANCOCK TAVERN. 


necessary to close the rooms in the Old State | House on Congress, near State street. 


rooms to the public ;before long and to resume | in 1833. 


and courts have been changed. An old lan 

of old Boston that yet remains is the oe 
Tavern, located in Corn Court, near Faneuil Hall 

In old times it had a good view of Faneuil Hall 
the intervening buildings having been built since 
on the former open space, which was too valuavle 
to remain unoccupied. 

Mr. Benjamin F. Stevens, in an interesting ad- 
dress to the Commercial Club of Boston in 1897 
stated that the house was first opened in 1634, 
and that in 1636 Governor Vane entertained a 
chief of the Narragansett Indians there with 
twenty of his tribe. In1794 Tallyrand lived there 
and afterwards John Cheverus, who had fhed 
trom France to escape the horrors of the French 
Revolution, and afterwards became the first 
Roman Catholic Bishop of boston, resided there 
and in 1797 came Louis Philippe, afterwards king 
of France, who during his sojourn in Boston gave 
lessons in French to young ladies to sustain 
himself. 

OLD TAVERNS. 

The history of the old taverns of Boston, whic, 
I think has been given from time to time, is an 
interesting one. That of the old Green Dragon 
has been printed. The Lamb Tavern to which | 
have alluded was the home of many country 
representatives to the Genera! Court when that 
body was in session. The old Eastern Stage 
House on Ann street was an old-time structure 
where the Eastern stages from the Banvor 
Hallowell and Portland routes put up. In my 


owell, Me., aid stopping at the Rockingham 

House, Portsmouth, at the close of the first day's 

journey, arriving in Boston the next foresoon. 

The charge at the hotels then was $1 a day. but 

only think of the Eastern Stage House as eo), 

pared with Parker’s or the Touraine of today. 
OLD-TIME HOSTELRIES. 

Many of the present generation remembe 
Harvey Parker’s old place, entrance down stairs 
on Court square, with its bar room above. It used 
to be a noted place for merchants who dined 
downtown. The price of a dinner was {fifty 
cents. You called for all you wanted and :s 
much of it, and paid fifty cents on leaving—no 
meal checks then. Taft’s Hotel was in the rear 
of Joy’s building on Washington street, a notable 


place for imbibing eleven o’clock and four o0’¢lock 
drinks, which were served by George Young, «ho 
was the bar-keeper in those days, and later 
founded Young’s Hotel that now occupies the 


site of Taft’s and much additional space. 

The old Tremont House, long a prominent feat- 
ure of Tremont street, was opened to the public 
in 1829. The first regular boarder at the Tremont 
was June Staigg, an artist. Olmstead, who mar- 
ried Fanny Jones, a dancer at the Tremont ‘Thea- 
tre, presided at the bar. 

Many will remember the Exchange Coffee 
It was 
built in 1808, destroyed by fire in 1818, and rebuilt 
Its upper stories were for some time 
used as lodge rooms by the Masonic fraternity 
Many will recall the time when the Boston Post- 
office occupied the Old State House. 





BOSTON COMMON. 

One of the chief attractions of Boston is the 
Common, which in winter when I was a boy fur- 
nished splendid coasting facilities. The long 
path opposite the fcot of Joy street was a grand 
coast, down which we glided some way past the 
Frog Pond--a privilege boys do not have now- 
adays. 

The great elm on the Common near the pond 
was quite a feature, and I remember as a boy of 
eight years of standing uprightin a cavity of its 
trunk. It was blown down Feb. 15,1876. It was 
a notable tree, having served as a gallows tree 
for reputed witches. Several attempts have been 
made to utilize the Common for business pur- 
poses, but barring the granite entrances and exits 
to the subway, which disfigure it, no other puild- 
ing upon it has been permitted. 

In 1775 the British troops who occupied Boston 
erected a fort on what is now known as Flagstaff 
Hill; the depression and form of the trench about 
it remained until about 1840. 

THEATRES. 

The Boston Museum, soon to be demolished, 
was bu lt by Moses Kimball in 1846. He wasa 
most successful caterer to public amusement, 
and upon the stage of the Museum many of the 
most distinguished actors and zctresses ep- 
peared. The Museum at the outset was styled 
‘“‘a deacon’s theatre,’ because at first its an- 
nouncements of performance were made as “ en- 
tertainments in the lecture room,” which would 
open at 3 P. M., so that opportunity could be 


| afforded previously to visitors to view the curi- 


osities in the lower hall. 

The first ‘entertainment in the lecture room,” 
now the auditorium, was the one in which “ Miss 
Adelaide Phillips, the Child of Avon” appeared, 
and it was styled *‘The Four Mowbrays,” in 
which Miss Phillips impersonated the different 
parts. Admission twenty-five cents, no secured 
seats. 

Many of the most celebrated stars of the time 
have appeared there. Its last manager was Mr. 
R. M. Field, recently deceased, and its most 
prominent performer William Warren, who began 
his career at that establishment in 1847 and 
played there successfully for thirty-six years, an 
acknowledged favorite with his audiences. Mr. 
Warren completed his fiftieth year on the stage 
Oct. 27, 1882. He died Sept. 21, 188s. 

The Federal-street Theatre on Federal street, 
at the foot ot Franklin, was the first regular 
theatre in Boston. Many of the famous actors of 
old times appeared here,—Barrett, Dickson, Ed- 
mund Kean, Finn and John Howard Payne. In 
1846 Charles R. Thorne, a favorite Boston actor, 
held the lease of it. In 1852 it was sold and a 
business structure erected upon its site. In the 
rear of the theatre was a passageway, leading 
from Franklin to Milk street, called Theatre 
alley, noted chiefly as being the residence of 
Grace Dunlap, who sold snuff, and who in a little 
garden at the rear, about a dozen feet square, 
provided liquid refreshments to the actors who 
dropped in there after the performance: 

“In Theatre Alley you could get 
Grace Dunlap’s fragrant snuff, 

And if in favor with the dame 
Some much more potent stuff.’ 


We had dramatic performances in those days 
instead of the variety shows of today. ‘ Mac- 
beth,” “Julius Cesar,” ‘Romeo and Juliet” 
and “ Hamlet,” with a dance after them and a 
farce to conclude. The auditorium wasa brilliant 
sight, the front row of the dress circle being filled 
with ladies in full dress, diamond necklaces and 
feathered head dresses. At theend of the third 
act was an intermission of half an hour when the 
large saloon at the rear of the dress circle was 
visited for ice cream and other refreshments. 

And the casts of characters! Think what could 
be done with such a company as Mr. and Mrs. W. 
H. Smith, Mrs. W. H. Cramer, Mr. and Mrs. John 
Gilbert, Mr. and Mrs. W. L. Ayling, Mr. W. F. 
Johnson, S. D. Johnson, ete. 

Ostinelli led the orchestra at the Tremont 
Theatre. 

In 1842 it was converted into a Baptist church, 
which was burned in 1852, but afterwards rebuilt 
A few years ayo this structure was destroyed by 
fire and was replaced by the Tremont Temple, iv 
which we are holding this meeting. The 
National Theatre on Traverse street was under 
the management of William Pelby, an exper! 
enced theatrical man, and was largely patronized 
by residents of the North End. He was, I think, 
the first manager of the old Tremont Theatre. 

VISITORS TO THE OLD STATE HOUSE. 

A few figures with regard to our Society may b 
interesting. 

The number of visitors to the Old State Houss 
in 1902 was 13,408. Of these 2367 were registered 
as Bostonians, 10,564 from other parts of th 
United States, and 477 from foreign countries 
This, it should be remembered, is only the num 
ber that registered their names on the visitors 
book. Many who visit the rooms do not registe 
their names. 

MEMBERSHIP FUND. 

The life membership fund shows an increas 
from fees of about $2000, from the Boston Mé« 
morial fund $1000, about $3000in all, which lia 
been added to it in the past year. 

From what I have said to youit will be pe 
ceived that the society is in a flourishing cond 
tion and its value appreciated by the public. | 
cannot close these remarks without thanking 1) 
associates on the board of directors, the cus 
todians, and, in fact, all the officials of the societ) 

or their faithful and efficient work; and this 's 
nhoempty compliment, as you all know. May |! 
continue, and enable us still further to “ Promo! 
the study of the histcry of Boston and presers" 


younger days I remember starting from fia}. 
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Poultry. 


Mapledell Poultry Plant. 
r poultry house is 12x65 feet, in which 
isually keep through the winter about 
tundred hens and pullets, mostly the 
Varieties kept are White Lang- 
. and White Wyandottes. My own 
rence is the White Langshan breed, 
bred them longer than any other 
ier in the United States, owning the 
irds of this variety ever seen in this 
They do not mature as quickly as 
\\ yandotte, but are larger when fully 
vn, are better layers of large, dark- 
ed eggs, and their meat is very rich 
tender. 
sive our hens plenty of exercise by 
x them seratch for their living, using , 
iw and leaves to a depth of eight inches 
ie foot in their pens. We also give 
-y of fresh air by opening windows on 
pleasant days in winter. Their feed 
sists of clover hay cut fine, steamed 
i mixed with wheat middlings, bran, ete., 
i iu troughs, and cracked corn, wheat and 
its in litter. Fresh, green cut bones and 
setables, both cooked and raw. The 
ise is titted with all conveniences, such 
eed cookers, bone cutters, spring water, 
_also trap nests when we want them. 
1, the summer the chickens have the run 
a large orchard, thus insuring large, 
iealthy, vigorous stock. Our hens always 
.y well, and our eggs have brought forty 
ents per dozen so far this winter. 
rhe illustrations show one of the poultry 
houses, in front of which is a flock of White 
iangshan and White Wyandotte pullets, 
some of which are at the Boston show this 
week. The floor plan of the same house is 
shown in the smaller picture, indicating ar- 
rangement ef pens, water and feed troughs, 
‘rain bins, bone cutter, cooker and pump. 
A. A. HALLADAY. 
Mapledell Farm, Bellows Falls, Vt. 
_*><-o 
An English Duck Farmer. 


\bout twenty thousand ducks per year 
are raised and marketed by Peter Walsh, 
Lancashire, England. He buys eggs from 
farmers, and hatches by incubators and 
hens. With the following deseription Mr. 
Walsh inclosed several photographs, which 
are unfortunately not of the right finish to 
be used as illustrations. 

(he field in which the rearing and fatten- 
ing is carried out is twenty acres in extent, 


fenced across the centre from side to side, | 





thus forming two ten-acre plots, one of | 
which is resting every second year, and 
pastured by the forty head of dairy cattle 
kept on the farm, the milk from which is 
converted into cheese every day. Five 
blades of grass are now growing where only 
one made its appearance before the land 
was fertilized by duek rearing. 

fhe land is divided by wire netting eigh- 
teen inches deep, into sixty pens of twenty- 
five yards square, and thirty pens of from 
live to ten yards square for the youngest 
ducklings. From 120 to 130 ducklings are 
contined in each pen. When the day-old 
jucklings are brought into the tield they 
are placed in 120 lots in foster mothers with 
a strong lamp in one corner screened off by 
perforated zine lamp guards, and fed every 
two hours until four days old with minced 
hard-boiled, unfertile eggs and bread, spe- 
cially made, in which little yeast is used ; 
this is all passed through the mincing 
machine and mixed along with various kinds 
of meal. At four days old they are removed 
toa larger foster mother for another five 
days,and fed on the same kind of food. 





\t ten days old they are placed in an open 
run of five square yards covered with fine 
seashore sand six inches deep, and confined | 


in square boxes with no bottoms until a | 
fortnight old; they are allowed ozxt — 
twenty minutes every three hours for the 
purpose of feeding and exercise. Ata fort- 
night old they step a grade higher, and are 
given a space of ten square yards witha 
“rass run, and fed four times each day 
principally on a mixture of meals and meat, 
but are still confined in the rearers except 
during the short time allowed for feeding. 
When a month old the ducklings are removed 
tu the twenty-five yards square pens and 
allowed to roam at will during the day, but 
at nine o’clock each night they are shut up 
lintil six o’clock the following morning. At 
six weeks old theyare given full freedom 
day and night to roam and feed at will until 
the day of execution arrives, a fortnight or 
it most three weeks hence, when they are 
driven in hundreds, five days a week, wad- 
ux their heavy and ungainly carcasses of 
\ pounds each to the condemned cells in 
farmyard of the establishment. 
in feeding, Mr. Walsh uses wooden lard 
ckets cut down to a depth ot from six 
ches to nine inches, four buckets in each 
i, two of which are used for gravel and 
iter, and two for food which is made ofa 
imbly consistency, and given as such. 
¢ water and gravel is emptied out two or 
ee times during the week and a fresh 
ply given. In each pen are four boxes 
lout bottoms, from four feet to six feet 
sjuare, with square doorways eighteen 
hes square, with removable doors, one 
ile of wood, the other of wire netting, 
h of which is used according to the 
erity of the weather. Each day they 
removed to fresh ground, and bedded 
1 sawdust to a depth of two inches. 
' boxes are turned up every three days 
whitewashed with fresh hot lime. 
~ work is performed by the same person 
y, all the sawdust and excrements accu- 
ited during the previous night is care- 
» brushed up and carried to the manure 
‘) in sacks, which at the end of the 
‘on amounts to more than twenty tons, 
' is applied to the meadow land during 
winter with surprising results as a top- 
sing, 
the centre of the field two span-roofed, 
‘len buildings are erected for the storage 
‘ood and for cooking meat scraps, of 
ch several ton per week are bought from 
» butchers, 


2 
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Marketing Chickens. 
tarmer should never raise any more 
‘Kens than he intends to feed, and feed 
''. If his eckickens are seven or eight 
viths old before they go on the market, 
have then developed a spur, and a 





chick with a spur will bring about two 
cents per pound less than birds without the 
spur. They should be sold at from 4} to 
tive months old. The earlier we get our 
chicks on the market, the more money we 
get out of them. Placethem in the crates 
at 3} to four pounds weight, and sell them 
at about 54 or six pourds. It is claimed 
that chicks can be fattened three or four 
cents per pound cheaper in a crate than in a 
box stall, and four or five cents cheaper than 
allowing them to run loose. 
Ontario. Myron A. GEE. 


borticuitural. 





Raising Prize Apples. 

Begin right; select an elevated, rolling 
site, where the soil is rich and adapted to 
the crups to be grown. The varieties used 
should be numerous, so as to cover the sea- 
son, and should be large in size, of high 
color,and suited to the soil and location. 
Grow the trees carefully, keeping the heads 


open, and removing all branches that cross | 


or come in close contact. Do the pruning 
early in the spring and then spray the trees. 
The spraying should be thorough, and 
should be continued until further danger 
from insects or diseases is over, using 
bordeaux mixture and poisons. Use a nozzle 
that will producea fine mist, and do not 
drench the trees. Begin cultivation early 
and Keep it up once a week, using a cutaway 
harrow early in the season, and follow it 
with a spring tooth. Apply fertilizer annu- 
ally, using, in addition to stable manure, 
four hundred pounds of ground bone and 
fifty bushels of wood ashes. Use them 
broadcast for bearing trees, and over a 
circle about the trees, when first planted, 
sow cover crops, and use them for green 
manuring. If one loves the business, and 
puts in practice these ideas, he will have his 
share of the prizes. 


Hart, N. Y. BENTON GEBHART. 


Co-operative Apple Selling. 


Many farmers have no facilities for stor- 
age, and too often accept the first offer re- 
ceived for the crop and rush it onto the mar- 
ket at a sacrifice; others store in warm 
cellars or other improper places and lose 
much from deterioration and decay. In any 
case, the unnecessary middleman cumes in 
for his share of the profit, and we may be 
sure it is not a small share. !These sugges- 
tions are from an address of Prof. W. M. 
Munson to the Maine Horticultural Society. 

By the establishment of cold-storage 
houses at frequent shipping points, the 
growers may take advantage of the inevi- 
table rise in prices as the season advances 
If they cannot agree on terms for co-opera- 
tive shipments, which it is most desirable 
they should do if possibile, they can at least 
erect storage plants, engage a competent 
man to take charge, and make a pro rata 
assessment for its maintenance. 

Fruit for storage should be graded in the 
orchard, and only the best grade put into 
refrigeration, and that without delay. The 
lower grades will net pay for the time and 
extra cost of holding, for fruit is not im- 
proved by cold storage. If it is in prime 
condition on entering the refrigerator, it 
will be likely to come out in proportionately 
as good condition, but if defective on going 





| in, it will be equally as bad, and will go to 


pieces very quickly on coming out. 

In the transportation of fruits, the larger 
quantities will be able to command better 
rates, better facilities and more immediate 
attention than will small, isolated lots. In 
the case of carloads intended for shipment 
to England from any point in the State, the 
only handling received is in loading on to 
the car and again in removing from the 
car to the hold of the ship, as the railroad 
tracks run right alongside of the vessel, and 
cartage is thus avoided. With such lots, 


also, it is possible to secure heater cars and | 
removal by through train, so that the mini- | 


mum of time is spent upon the road. With 
small lots, on the other hand, several trans- 


fers from one car to another, or even re- | 
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POULTRY HOUSE -AND FLOCK OF LANGSHAN AND WYANDOTTE: PULLETS. 
Owned by A. A. Halladay, Vermont. 
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, Ladvise growers to stick to good kinds of | 


apples which are known to be good market, 
and not experiment with new kinds brought 
from other sections.—J. W. Clark, Hamp- 
shire County, Mass. 

I have had some experience with plum 
trees covered with black knot. They would 
cut back nearly to the stub, but new sprouts 
came out, which were nearly free from knot. 
—William Warner, Worcester County, Mass. 

In order to compete with California plums, 
we must have varieties of good quality, 
handle the fruit carefully and put up in the 
California system. The Wickson is as good 
as the California plum, being salable and 
good to handle.—H. O. Mead, Worcester 
County, Mass. 

Somebody asked me about the Brandy- 
wine strawberry. 
pleased with this variety. The quality, if 
well ripened, is good, but the color is dull. 
I have found no better variety for dollars 
and cents than the Sample.—S. H. Warren, 
Essex County, Mass. 

_— OS oo —___—- 
Fruit and Vegetables. 


Receipts of cranberries are light and 
market fully up to quotations, but demand 
is not very active and larger supplies might 
weaken prices. Southern vegetables of 
most kinds are scarce and high, especially 
string beans and peas. Southern lettuce is 
more plenty, and the hothouse product feels 
the effect in lowering of prices. Hothouse 
stuff of all kinds is rather cheaper. The 
onion market is, dull, and quotations are 
shaded somewhat to make sales. 

At New York potatoes steady with fair 
demand. Good onions wanted, but poor lots 
are hard to sell at fair prices. Cabbages 
plenty and cheap, with demand slow. Goud 
Southern truck is not plenty. The supply 
of Southern lettuce has weakened the mar- 
ket for the hothouse crop. Hothouse toma- 
toes and cucumbers are a little lower. 

ed 
The Hay Trade. 

The situation this week may be regarded 

as more favorable to shippers. Receipts are 


moval across the city by truck may be | jighter, while the demand continues good, 
necessary, and the consequent bruising will | and there is every reason to suppose that 


often result in very serious damage. The | 


present conditions will hold for some time. 


freight rates will also be higher, tiie length | ~nhe average market price is now higher 
of time for shipment will be longer, and | than quotations a year ago, although prices 
there is an added danger of freezing if! were unusually high at that time.. At New 


fruits are shipped in the winter. It is evi- 
dent, with these facts in mind, that much 
advantage will result if growers can unite 
in a co-operative shipment instead of act- 
ing as individuals. 
Progress in Fruit Culture. 

In recent German experiments with fer- 
tilizers, fruit trees dressed with slag, kainit 
and nitrate of soda, showed an increase of 
apples worth $7.50, witha cost of $1 for fer- 
tilizers, the yield being compared with the 








| other trees receiving no fertilizer. 





The orchards of Great Britain comprise 
236,000 acres, nearly all in England. The 
increase during the past ten years has been 
about one eighth. The five counties of 
the ‘cider belt’’ include 121,000 acres of 
orchards, but not all the product is used for 
cider, but cider varieties lead. 


H. S. Newton of Hart, N. Y., finds that 
although the fruit is well grown, it cannot 
be exhibited successfully unless it is 
properly gathered, packed and tastefully 
arranged on the tables. He finds it pays to 
take as much pains with his fruit grown 
for the market as for exhibition, as such 
fruit will always sell on the market for the 
highest prices. 

Under the present experiments with cold 
storage being made by the Government 
experts, it has been discovered that most of 
the apples and pears put in storage hereto- 
fore have been kept at too high a tempera- 
ture. Pears will keep better at a tempera- 
ture of 32° than at 36°, as has been the cus- 
tom. They should be put into storage just 
as soon asthey are picked. The same treat- 
ment should be adopted with apples, al- 
though the temperature could be slightly 
higher. The very best and solid fruit 
shuuld be selected for storage, as the plac- 
ing of No. 2 fruit in cold storage would not 
makeit No.1. 

After testing 170 varieties of strawberries 
L. R. Taft and M. L. Dean of the Michigan 
station have concluded that some of the 
new kinds should be grown more exten- 
sively. In place of some of the older early 
varieties of strawberries, such as Michel 
Early or Beder Wood, they suggest the use 
of Excelsior, Stone Early or Mayflower, 
which seem to have some superior charac- 
teristics. Valuable large berries of high 
quality are Marshall, William Belt and 
Sample. For market berries where. quality 
is desired, Excelsior for early, followed by 
Warfield, Haverland, Clyde, Sample, William 
Belt and Bubach, are recommended. 








Advice from Fruit Specialists. 


Growers should go to the city and look 
over the market to which the fruit is con- 
signed. They should have a barrel of the 
finest quality opened and study how they 
are sorted, faced and packed.—A. A. Dixon, 
Worcester County, Mass. 








York buyers are taking lower grades quite 
freely, because there is not enough of the 
best to meet the demand which is very 
steady all along the line. Total receipts for 
the week were 4970 tons, compared with 
10,260 tons the same week last year. Rye 
straw appears to be in scant supply, and 
prices tend upward. Boston market is an 
exception to the rest, since here the arrivals 
have been rather iarge, including 367 car- 
loads and fourteen cars of straw. Stock is 
accumulating, and some lots have been sold 
a little below previous quotations. 

At Philadelphia, Chicago, Baltimore, 
Cleveland, etc., the same condition prevails 
as at New York, receipts being light, 
demand active and prices steady or rising. 

Western.shippers are finding fault with 
the railroads because of lack of cars, and 
also for refusing to readjust their freight 
charges as directed by the interstate com- 
merce commission. The railroads were 
ordered to change the hay-rate schedule 
from the fifth to the sixth class, thus lower- 
ing the charge. This order took effect Dec. 
1, but the railroads have not obeyed and the 
commission has no power to enforce its 
orders. 

During the eleven months ending with 
November, 108,563 tons, valued at $840,447, 
were imported into the United States. The 
exports during the same period were 82,340 
tons, valued at $1,331,900. For the same 
time in 1901 imports were 86,338 tons, val- 
ued at $693,947; the exports 122,166 tons, 
valued at $2,099,915. In 1900 the imports 
amounted to 102,559 tons, valued at $1,154,- 
916, and the exports 79,623 tons, valued at 
$1,199,199. 

The following table shows the highest 
prices for hay, as quoted by the Hay Trade 
Journal, in the markets mentioned Jan. 9: 
Boston $19.50, New York $21, Jersey City 
$21, Philadelphia $20, Pittsburg $17, Buf- 
falo $16.50, Providence $20, Kansas City 
$12.50, Duluth $11, Minneapolis $11, Balti- 
more $19, Chicago $14, Cincinnati $15, New 
Orleans $21, Washington $17.50. 

—————_+ > 
Dull Apple Markets. 

The apple situation is in a rather un- 
satisfactory condition, supplies being very 
ample and trade dull. It requires a pretty 
good lot of Baldwins to bring $2, and 
many are sold at $1.50 and $1.75. Some 
country shippers are holding for $2, which 
has not been offered because quality was 
not high enough. A spell of very cold 
weather would lessen receipts and improve 
the situation. At New York a similar con- 
dition prevails, with quotations weak and 
concessions made to buyers. 

The foreign markets have improved a 
little, and prices are firmer for medium 
grades, which sell mostly at $1.75 to $2.25. 
These figures are, of course, not very satis- 
factory to shippers, who have paid $1.25 to 
$1.50 at the orchard for this fruit. 





I am not over well | 


To make sheep pay, keepa paying kind 
and give them steady care. 

Weak ewes have weak lambs. Feed the 
mother well and the lambs will start right. 

The ram should be changed every two years 
inmost cases. Try to buy a little better one 
each time. 

Wool, as well as meat, varies with feed 
and a well-fed flock makes the most wool. 


a> 
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Indirect evidence of the great general 
prosperity of this country, as compared with 
Europe, is shown by the grain movement of 
the past year. 

Grain being rather scarce and high, much 
less of it was sent to Europe than during 
the previous year, showing that consumers 
there were obliged to economize in the use 
of corn and wheat products, and to substi- 
tute the cheaper home-grown rye and black 
bread, or go without. Exports of corn from 
the Atlantic ports in 1902 were only one- 
seventh those of 1901. Wheat fell off about 
twenty-four million bushels, and flour de- 
creased nearly one million barrels. Late 
reports from Great Britain, Germany and 
Austria show that the difference was not 
made up by purehasing elsewhere, but that 
there was a real need for economy on ac- 
count of high prices of food and the unsat- 
isfactory condition of most industries. 

Ip the United States, on the other hand, 
while there was some reduction in the use 
of corn, owing in part to substitution of 
more economical byproducts and mill stuff, 
it appears that the use of wheat actually 
increased. The standard basis of reckoning 
its consumption in the United States has 
been about 44 bushels per inhabitant, but 
the stocks on hand have disappeared so 
eg that the amount used is believed to 
have increased to five bushels yearly for 
each person. This opinion is borne out by 
the factthat, despite the decrease in grain 
exports, the amount of grain received and 
disposed of at leading commercial centres 
gained largely during the past year, increas- 
ing at St. Louis, for instance, from twenty- 
one million bushel in 1901 to thirty million 
in 1902. Such a condition is the most sub- 
stantial evidence that the average American 
has enough and to spare of the staff of 
life. 

The favorable comparison with conditions 
in Europe suggests a leading cause for the 
great increase in number of immigrants the 
past year. They have been leaving a region 
of:black bread and small loaves for a land 
where the best bread abounis on the labor- 
er’s table. Nodoubt the letters written to 
the old country, describing the good wages 
and high standard of living thus made 
possible, are,to an important degree, re- 
sponsible for the recent striking increase of 
immigration. 
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Boston Poultry Show. 


The Boston Poultry Association has been hold- 
ing its iannual five days exhibition at Boston 
this week, closing Saturday. A visit to the Me- 
chanics building indicates that one of the great- 
est poultry exhibits: in the country is still held 
here. As ove of the exhibitors said, “ Better 
have fourth prize here than the first prize any- 
where else, except New York.” 

‘The number of exhibits, however, has fallen off 
considerably from last year, numbering between 
six and seven thousand, as compared to over 
nine thousand last year. Experts, however, say 
that thereis no falling offin interest in pure-bred 
stock in this section, but that such stock is un- 
usually scarce this year on account of the price 
of grain and other causes, and breeders every- 
where have grown a smaller number of birds, 
and have entered only their best. The competi 
tion was so extreme at the Boston show last year 
that many birds of exceptional merit failed to 
win, and exhibitors this year entered only their 


best specimens. 
American classes, as usual, were very numer- 


ously represented, especially the White Wyan- 
dottes, Plymouth Rocks and Rhoue Island Reds. 
Pea Comb Rhode Island Reds were shown in 
considerable numbers, but their quality was not 
up to the specimens of the Rose and Single varie- 
ties. The new breeds from England, buff, black, 
white and Jubilee Orpingtons were shown in large 
numbers, many specimens being entered by Brit- 
ish fanciers. These birds have somewhat the 
shape of Rhode Island Reds, with large combs 
of the Mediterranean breeds, and are fully up to 
the average weight of American breeds; their 
weak points at the first glance appear to be light 
skin and legs and large combs. ‘ 

Competition among the Asiatic breeds was in- 
tense, and some remarkably fine specimens were 
shown, particularly of the light Brahmas and 
Buff Cochins. In the bantam class the most at- 
tractive novelty was the Japanese breeds, of 
which some fine specimens were shown. 

The pigeon display, as usual, was very numer- 
ous, and the quality was never better. The show 
of heavy water-fowl was unusually good. The 
passing of the Belgium-hare fad is indicated by 
the small number of exhibits as compared with 
previous years. But the practical Flemish Giants 
and mere ornamental Angoras and Dutch were 
shown in considerable numbers. The Guinea 
pigs are now very popular pets and were shown 
in immense numbers. One Massachusetts 
breeder said he kept between three hundred and 
four hundred and had no trouble in selling all he 
could raise. 

The cat show was hardly up to that of some 
previous years. There were some very heavy 
specimens, one being said to weigh thirty-one 
pounds and another twenty-one pounds, also 
some very handsome and valuable Angoras, the 
whole number of cat entries being 108. 











— The eel has two separate hearts. One beats 
sixty, the other 160 times a minute. 





——The eighteenth annual session of Connecti- 
cut State Grange Is being held in Hartford this” 
week. Besides the address of State master B. C. 
Patterson papers are expected from N. J. Buch- 
elder of Concord, N. H., the national lecturer; 
Mrs. B. B. Lord, Sinclairville, N. Y.; Charles H. 
Rice, Leominster, Mass.; Rev. T. 8. Snow, Wake- 
field, R.I. Varied routine business will be trans- 
acted at the following sessions: The closing 
session is at one-thirty o'clock Thursday uafter- 
hoon. H. E. Loomis is secretary the organ- 
ization, and the executive committee is O. 8. 
Wood, J. H. Hale and H. F. Potter. 

——The sanitary decree required to facilitate 
the reopening of the cattle trade between Argen- 
tina and Great Britain has been issued. It pro- 
hibits the importation into Argentina of cattle 
from Europe, South Africa, Madagascar, Morocco 
Brazil, Chile, Paraguay and several of the United 
States. 

—That there is no diminution in the demand 
for Angora goats is shown by the uniformly suc- 
cessful public sales that have been held recently. 
Ata sale in Kansas City a short time ago the 
buyers were numerous, and choice bred offerings 
brought from $11.50 to $13.50. é 

-— The success of the Alaska Commercial Com- 
pany in raising blue foxesin the Aleutian Islands 
has attracted nearly a dozen venturesome Ameri- 
cans, who have engaged in the same business. 
Though having little labor to perforin, these men 
live in complete storm-swept tsolation while wait- 
ing for their herds to multi ly. 

—State forestry commissioner Ring of Maine 
reports that there are standing in Maine 21,239,000,- 
000 feet of spruce timber, besides large quautities 
of other woods, and that the timber supply is 
ample to meet the requirements of pulp and saw 
mills indefinitely. The pulp mills consume 275,- 
000,000 feet of spruce a year, leaving about 
362,000,000 feet available for saw mills. 

——The international commerce of the world 
has grown from $1,500,000,000 in 1800 to $20,000,- 
000,000 in 1900, while the population has increased 
from about 600,000,000 to 1,500,000,000. The foreign 
commerce of the United States has grown from 
about $100,000,000 of domestic exports and net 
imports in 1800 to over $2,000,000,000 in 1900. The 
internal commerce of the United States has 
grown from $2,000,000,000 in 1850 to $20,000,000,000 
in 1900. 

——At a meeting of the imperial Agricultural 
Society of Moscow it was lately announced that 
cold-storage warehouses capable of holding five 
hundred English tons of game and poultry, witha 
like quantity of eggs, were about to be con- 
structed. 

——The Chicago poultry show will be held Jan. 
19 to 24, under the auspices of the National 
Fanciers and Breeders Association, Fred L. 
Kimmey, secretary, Manhattan building, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

—tThe fourth yearly poultry show at North 
Adams, Mass., was held last week, Friday and 
Saturday. There were 192 coops and 400 to 500 
birds. 

-— Not only yams, but sweet potatoes seem to 
be nevelties in the London markets, where an 
attempt is now being made to popularize them. 

—— aA revision of the Scale of Points for Jerseys 
is being made by a special committee of the 
National Club, and a plan for a separate “ Regis- 
ter of Merit ” is soon to be submitted to the mem- 
bership. to be votedon at the next annual meet- 
ing in May. 3 

—The annual meeting of the F. H. and H. 
Agricultural Society of Northampton, Mass., was 
held Jan. 7. It was voted to appropriate $500 to 
complete the exhibition hall, to lease the driving 
park for ten years, and buy another acre of land 
to add to the fair grounds. E. E. Wood was 
elected president and C. A. Montgomery secre- 


tary. 

oy of 267,124,836 acres of land owned by private 
individuals in European Russia, 181,606,519 acres 
are held by the nobility and 185,518,317 acres 
by merchants, peasants, burgesses and other 
classes. 

—The condition of the winter crops in nearly 
all European Russia is regarded as absolutely 
bad. This condition arises from the delay in 
sowing, which was due to the late harvest and 
the 1ainy autumn and winter. 

—tThe shipments of wool from Boston to date 
from Dec. 31, 1902, are 7,119,360 pounds, against 
7,123,040 pounds at the same date last year. The 
receipts to date are 4,256,388 pounds, against 
3,117,390 for the same period last year. Ohio XX 
and above has been sold at 324 cents, an advance 
of one-half cent. Full prices have ruled on all 
lines owing to the scanty supply of all but terri- 
tory wools. 

—Bradstreet’s reports exports wheat for 
week 5,098,951 bushels, against 3,336,206 bushels 
last week and 3,567,710 last year; since July 1, 
135,762,176, against 153,313,937 last year. Corn for 
the week 2,856,986 bushels, against 2,537,542 bushels 
last week and 136,873 bushals last year; since 
July 1, 13,583,406 bushels, against 20,957,354 bush- 
els last year. / 

— Willliamstown (Vt.) Grange met Jan. 7 for 
the installing of officers, the work being done in 
an efficient manner by, Worthy Master A. E. 
Whitcomb and his assistants, Mr. and Mrs. Seaver 
of Washington Grange. The officers were as fol- 
lows: W. M., W. E. Granger; W. O., C. A. 
Briggs; Chaplain, Rev. F. A. Kimball; S., D. J. 
Briggs; Lecturer, Hattie Granger; Secretary, 
Lerva Briggs; Assistant Secretary, B. A. Denny; 
L. A. S., Susie Badger. After the installation 
was a short miscellaneous programme. Brother 
Davis thought the farmer needed a silo, a level 
farm, convenient utensils and a good wife. Mr. 


Briggs was not so sure of the silo. Sister Wil- 
liams thought a good husband was very essential. 
There were thirty-five visiting grangers from 
Washington present. 

—tThe eighth annual meeting and exhibit of 
the Massachusetts Creamery Association at 
North Adams is scheduled for Thursday and 
Friday of this week. An address of welcome 
was delivered by Mayor Stafford, with responses 
by officials of the association and other promi- 
nent agriculturists. Inthe evening secretary A. 
M. Lyman of Montague and W. T. Beecher of 
Schenectady, N. Y., gave an address on cream- 
ery. Friday morning there were business meet- 
ings of the committees, a continuation of the ex- 
hibit, several mrore addresses and an auction 
sale of the butter on exhibit. Several dairy 
manufacturers agreed to send large exhibits of 
machinery and implements. A further report 
will be given in the next issue of this paper. ° 

—tThe yield of tobacco in the Province of 
Ontario in 1902 was 3,079.717 pounds, against 
3,113,580 pounds in 1901. The area in 1992 was 
2971 acres, as compared with 7871 acres in 1898, 
when the crop amounted to 10,560,590 pounds. 

—tThe yield of apples in the Province of Onta- 
riv (Canada) for 1902 was 48,185,125 bushels from 


} 7,024,890 trees of bearing age; average yield. per 


tree 6.86 bushels. 

—tThe following meetings, of interest to 
farmers, will be held this month: Connecticut 
dairymen, Hartford, Jan. 21, 22; Massachusetts 
creamery, North Adams, Jan. 15, 16; western 
New York horticulturists, Rochester, Jan. 22, 23; 
cranberry growers, Philadelphia, Jan. 27;nursery- 
men, Rochester, N. Y., Jan. 22, 23; Pennsylvania 











horticulturists, Harrisburg, Jan. 20, 21; Rhode 
Island horticulturists, Providence, Jan. 15 
Boston Poultry Show, Jan. 13-17; Chicago Poul- 
try Show, Jan. 19-24. 

—A meeting of farmers will be held in Lin- 
coln, Neb., Jan. 22, for purpose of forming a 
State branch of the Society of Equity of North 
America. The object is to fix a uniform scale of 
prices for farm products and to hold food stuffs 
until this price can be obtained. This scale is to 
be fixed by boards of directors in the various 
States, dominated by a national board. Every 
farmer in the United States will be eligible to 
membership. 

——Sheep men from the North say 250,000 sheep 
will be brought South in a few weeks for fleecing. 
Arizona wool product will be greatly increased 
this year, and the bulk, as usual, will go to 
Boston. Liberal trains are bringing South thou- 
sands of sheep unshorn last season on account of 
the drought. 

—A Sydney dispatch to the Daily Mai 
recently stated that out of 1,562,000 acres sown in 
wheat in New South Wales, 813,000 acres are 
reported as having entirely failed, while on 273,- 
000 acres the crop was cut for hay to feed starving 
stock. The estimated deficiency in the wheat 
crop is at least 11,000,000 bushels. 





“VIGILANT” NE 
SLIDING —ADJUSTABLE <r ST 
(Patented Can. & U.S.) Fiss 7 
The only nest in the Ea = a 
World which positively oa 
poovents héns from eai- 
ng their eggs, 
Gimple—Effective—Durable 
© springs — kggs 
cannot break. The inclined nest gathers them 
safely inlower section. Prevents fleas, or pa- 
rasites. etc. Everlasting, never failin ,comfort- 
able. Price 60cts. each: shipped only in crates 
of 5. U.S. orders shipped from Holyoke, Mass. 
No duty to pay. Thousandsnowinuse. Write 
to Mfrs. L. P. MORIN @ SON., 
120 Antoine St., St. Hyacinthe, P.Q. 


GRAVES’ MANGE CURE 


For Dogs, Cats, Horses, Cattle and 
Sheep. All Skin Diseases they are 
subject to can be cured by this 
valuable remedy. Also 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED SOAP 


For Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Cats 
and Horses. Sure to kill them quick. 


No. 11 PORTLAND STREET 
Boston Mass. 



























POULTRY KEEPING. 


HOW TO MAKE $500 A YEAR 
KEEPING POULTRY. 


A 48-Page Illustrated Beek, Telling 
Hew te De It, and All About Prefite 
able Peultry Raising. 


Containing Chapters on How to Make a year 
Keeping Poultry; Poultry Yards and Houses; 
Choice of Breeds; Care of Poultry; Setting the 
Hen and Incubation; Hatching and Care 
Chicks; Fattening and Preparing Poultry for 
Market; Diseases of Poultry; Ducks, Geese ang 
Turkeys; Caponizing; Recefpts and incubatorss 
Use of Green Bone for Poultry, ete. 

Sent to any address on receipt of twenty-five 
cents. Stamps taken. Mention the PLoUGHe- 


5 WALNUT COMPARY, 
Bex 3354, Beston, Mass. 











Philander Williams, 


Taunton, Mass. 


Originator and Breeder of theCelebrated Auto 
crat Strain of 


LIGHT BRAHMAS 


Also Breeder of 


DARK BRAHMAS, 


BUFF AND WHITE COCHINS, 
Buff and Silver Wyandottes, Buff and 
Black Cochin Bantams, Golden 
Sebright Bantams and Yellow Fantail 





Pigeons. 














Profusely Illustrated. Cloth, i2mo 
Price, Postpaid, $1.00, 
Address 


BOSTON. 
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TELEPHONE NO. 3707 MAIN. 


It’s a poor town that can’t discover & 
Stradivarious. 
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Now is the time to compare your cat with 
other persons’ cats. ; 








The Woman’s Clubhouse Corporation is 
now both happy and harmonious. 


~~ > 


It seems fair to assume that the mayor of 
Stamford, Ct., is not troubled with mice. 








Who can failto regret that Mr. Seton did 
not entitle this latest lecture “ Wild Indians 
I Have Known’”’? 





Chief Wade’s annual report suggests the 
need of a half-dozen additional detectives. 
Ambitious readers of the Fireside Com- 
panion will take notice. 


The Indianapolis Sun speaks of a base- 
ment colored loafer. Apparently this is a 
new variety and leads one to wonder just 
what is the color of an Indianapolis base- 


ment. Sa 


Will the Boston barbers follow the exam- 
ple of their Chicago brethren and look to 
legislative action to ‘‘ bring back to the pro- 
fession some of the branches it had before 
the doctors became so all important ”’ ? 


a 
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Consumers are fully ready to suspect that 
‘much of the be-stewed and ’be-deviled stuff 
which the renovators consider suitable to 
be churned is more fit to be burned. Butter 
‘tallowed is by no means butter hallowed. 

————_--> o> 

What is this ‘‘ Boston Bloomers’ Basket 
Ball Club ” which has struck terror to the 
heart of Oklahoma and threatens to banish 
bloomers asa costume for feminine gym- 
nastics? We suspect a case of assuming 
culture, though one has it not. 

Another young man has killed himself for 
unrequited affection, and that with all the 
“‘fixin’s’’ prescribed by the romance of 
suicide. But wouldn’t it have been better 
to have waited and worked and proved to 
the young woman how much she missed by 


not marrying him? 
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The great poultry shows just finished in 
New York and Boston indicate that the 
East is still the centre of activity in produc- 
tion of pure-bred poultry and most kinds 
of pet stock. Interest in such specialties 
was never so pronounced and general as 


now. 
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In the recent contention as to who has the 
legal right to sell ‘‘ Red Pills for Nervous 
Women” lovers of peace might suggest 
that the contending powers absorb some of 
the red pills and call off their differences. 
Surely there are enough nervous women to 
support two manufacturers. 

One can hardly blame Lord Koberts for 
unwillingness to pay the Herald’s College 
$5000 for additional arms. In England it is 
a finable offence to bear arms without the 
approval uf the Herald’s College, but on this 
side of the water one can only be fined for 
carrying concealed weapons. 

ageing 

No, an Amicus Curiz is not necessarily a 
merely curious friend. Curiosity, how- 
ever, enters somewhat into his composition. 
Legally considered he is a person who takes 
a friendly interest in the court; when he 
discovers that the judgeis making what he 
considers an error, quietly calls his atten- 
tion to it. Broadly speaking, it’s a rare 
man who hasn’t an amicus curive. 


a 
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Kansas is attacking the servant problem 
from a fresh point of view. The legislature 
is considering a plan for training servants 
in the public schools. ‘‘ A thorough knowl- 
edge of a servant’s duties,’ say ¢the sup- 
porters of the plan, with considerable truth, 
** will prove more profitable to many a poor 
girl than many of the other things she 
learns.” But‘ will this Knowledge make 
many of them willing to become servants? 


> > 


Supreme Court decisions havea way of 
causing consternation, but few are more 
successful in this respect than a recent 
decision handed down by the Supreme 
Court of Colorado. The decision declares 
illegal some thousands of marriages con- 
tracted in that State by persons whose pre- 
vious divorces were not yes a year old? 
Marrying in haste now gives these worthy 
persons an opportunity to be remarried at 
Jeisure. 
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At the present rate of arrivals, immigra- 
tion is likely todo something toward solv- 
ing the hired-help problem. Very nearly 
sixteen hundred steerage passengers landed 
in Boston last Sunday, enough to populatea 
fair-sized country town, or to supply hired 
help for a whole county.’ The largest num- 
ber of these were Finns, who are being 
driven from their native country by famine 
and Russian tyranny. They will make far 
better citizens and farmers than the scum 
of southern Europe, which figured so 
largely in preceding immigration. 

ee 

Managers of the winter short courses in 
agriculture in N>w England, the Middle 
States and the middle West, are rejoicing in 
larger average classes than ever before, 
especially in dairying, stock raising, horti- 
culture and poultry, which seem to be the 
most popular lines of study for short-course 
students. No young man, without trying 
it, can fully appreciate what can be picked 
up in a few weeks at 4 good agricultural 
college in the companionship of live teachers 
and interested, alert, questioning fellow 
students. 
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The trouble with some of the prominent 
agricultural bodies in New England is that 
they include too small a proportion of 
working farmers, fand too much tile hat, 
gold-headed cane, theory and politics. Too 
many officials who follow the farmers for 
the money and influence that can be se- 
cured from them, and too few instructors 
who can show farmers and their sons just 
how todo things. Too much red tape and 
not enough of shirt-sleeves and gumption. 
Too much. money paid for salaries, docu- 
ments and dinners, and not enough spent 
for practical equipments or in promoting 
and defending the interests of farmers. So 
long as farmers'consent to be ridden, there 
will be riders in plenty. The only way out 
is to insist as a body on the choice of 
leaders, whose whole natural interest is di- 
rectly with the farming classes. 
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The forest ‘‘crop,’’ as he terms it, is re- 
ceiving especial attention from the pen of 
New Hampshire’s progressive expert, Pro- 
fessor Rane. The reasonable claim is ad- 
vanced that the non-productive and waste 





lands through New England should be 
treated in one of two ways, They should 
receive such care and attention that they 
could be classified as croup or farm lands 
adapted to practical and successful agricult- 
ure, or they should be set aside for wood or 
forest growth. We should teach our young 
men to consider the forest as an actual field 
crop; and a knowledge ot its culture and 
handling is highly essential. Professor 
Rane emphasizes the fact that we should 
grow the forest for a purpose and should 
utilize it at the proper time; but when the 

ood is harvested, he says: ‘* Let us plant to 
have a renewal of the crop immediately, so 
that no time is lost and the land is kept in 
constant use.” This is application of busi- 
ness principles to the woodlot. Forest land 
is fast becoming too valuable to be left to 
manage itself. 





Although the past year was unfavorable 
to raising ancy stock because of the high 
price of grain, and while for that reason 
the quantity of stock in the hands of the 
breeders is rather less than usual, it appears 
that the demand is very active along such 
lines. The lucky breeders who have 
plenty of high-grade specimens for disposal, 
have no great trouble in making prompt 
sales at good prices. Raising pure-bred, 
small stock, has become a great industry of 
itself, and one that constantly expands with 
the development of public taste in the di- 
rection of owning animals, which combire 
style and beauty with useful qualities. The 
great annual exhibitions are institutions 
which are constantly raising the standard 
of excellence in breeding. They serve also 
as a Clearing-house of the best stock and the 


best ideas, being the meeting-place of nu- 


merous special organizations, besides doing 
a great work toward educating the general 
public to appreciate the wunderful and de- 
sirable live products brought forth through 
the skill of the master breeders. 


>> 


Individuality of the Cow. 


The ability to use food and convert it 
profitably into milk and butter is a quality 
of cows that varies with individuals. The 
variation is in the amounts .of milk and 
butter which different cows make from a 
given amount of food, and is here spoken 
of as the individuality of the cow. Among 
both ordinary cows and cows of pure breeds, 
the variation in this respect is quité re- 
markable, as illustrated to a marked degree 
by astudy of the herd owned by the Con- 
necticut Agricultural College. The follow- 
ing table shows the value of the butter pro- 
duced for each dollar’s worth of food con- 
sumed for the year 1898. 

Record of the herd of the Connecticut 
Agricultural College for the year 1898, 
showing the value of butter produced by 
each individual for each dollar’s worth of 
food consumed. 





Group I. Group II. | Group IIT. 
Dairy Type Lacking Dig’tive Fleshy Group 
Capacity 
Value of Value of Value of 
No. butterfor No. butterfor No. butter for 
of eachdollar of eachdoliar of each dollar 
anm’! of food  anm’l of food anm’l of food 
consum’d consum’d consum’d 
2 $1.88 7 $1.35 22 81.13 
1 1.91 Is 1.26 23 1.08 
3 1.63 lg 1.24 24 91 
4 1.61 20 12 25 8 
5 1.60 21 1.07 
AV. $1.73 81.20 £1.00 


Comparisons made in the above table are 
based upon the food cost of keep and the 
returns from butter. The labor cost of 
keep, the value of skimmilk and the value 
of the manure are not included. The prices 


charged for feed and the value credited for: 


butter are arbitrary, but are the same for 
each cow. The results, therefore, are com- 
parable, and show remarkable differences in 
the ability of individual cows to convert 
food economically into butten. 

The value of the butter produced by two 
cows (Nos. 24 and 25) was legs than the 
value of the food consumed. The value of 
the butter produced by the four cows in 
Group III. was just. equal to the value of 
food consumed ; the five cows in Group II. 
returned $1.20 for each dollar of food con- 
sumed; the sixteen cows in Group I. re- 
turned $1.51 for each dollar of food con- 
sumed, or in the case of the five cows 
whose record is given in the table, $1.73 in 
butter for each dollar of food. One hundred 
dollars worth of food consumed by the nine 
cows (Nos. 17 to 25) yielded $111 in returns 
from butter. The same amount of food con- 
sumed by the first nine cows in Group I. 
yielded $162.44, or fifty-two per cent. 
more. 

The meagre returns from dairying in 
many instances may not be entirely attrib- 
uted to inferior cows. Improper and 
irrational feeding, poor care and manage- 
ment are contributory causes. But an ex- 
amination of dairy herds leads to the con- 
clusion that no inconsiderable part of the 
trouble lies in keeping cows that no system 
of feeding nor the best of care and manage- 
ment could ever make profitable, at least as 
far as the dairyman is concerned. If these 
unprofitable cows could be weeded out of 
every herd, the profits ineach case would be 
much greater. Every dairyman should keep 
a record of the milk and butter fat produced 
by each individual in his herd, and in addi- 
tion an account showing at least the aver- 
age food cost of keep. In this way the 
dairyman has the data at hand by which he 
may intelligently attempt to raise the stand- 
ard of production inthis herd and corre- 
spondingly increase the profits. 

Many dairymen raise their own cows and 
others purchase them. In either case the 
weeding-out process should be a continuous 
one. On the one hand, the good cow does 
not reproduce herself in her offspring with 
certainty, and on the other, the cows that 
are purchased are often inferior animals. 
Ohio passes on her poor cows to New York, 
New York to Vermont and Vermont to 
New Hampshire. 

The dairyman should keep a record of 
each cow in his herd, uot only for the pur- 
pose of weeding out the unprofitable indi- 
viduals, but also that he may, by a study of 
these records in connection with each indi- 
vidual record, become a better judge of 
dairy cows. It is more or less recognized 
that the milk and butter-producing qualities 
of cows is accompanied by a general vigor, 
conformation, fineness, bearing, and other 
features that are quite characteristic. 

Milk i3 a manufactured article, produced 
by the’ cow from the food she consumes. 
The capacity of the cow for. producing 
milk depends !argely upon her capacity for 
digesting food and assimilating it into her 
tissues. The cow should have, therefore, a 
long, deep and wide barrel with well-sprung 
ribs. 

Milk is elaborated in the udder from the 
food. While it is not clearly understood 
how the milk is made, it seems quite proba- 
ble that it is: produced by the epithelial 
cells.within the udder. So far as known, 
the amount of milk that can be produced 
depends in a large part upon the number 
and activity of these cells, The number of 
these cells is limited by the size of the udder 
and the amount of. fatty tissue it contains. 
The dairy cow should have, therefore, a 
large udder extending far forward and well 
up behind, and should be spread consider- 





COW NO. 20, GROUP II. OF CONNECTICUT DAIRY HERD. 








COW NO. 2, GROUP I. OF CONNECTICUT DAIRY HERD. 








COW NO. 24, GROUP III. OF CONNECTICUT DAIRY HERD. 





ably from side to side. 


i Perkins Institution makes absolutely no 


The chest should be deep, providing for | provision. 


a generous-sized heart and lungs. 
gestion of a large amount of food and its 
conversion into milk requires an expendi- 
ture of energy equal to that expended in 
the performance of hard work. 

Through the influence of the brain and 
nerve system, the digestive organs, milk 
organs, heart and lungs and all the organs 
of the body are aroused, guided, controlled 
and harmonized in their activities. The 
cow should be looked upon as a hard- 
worked and very active animal. The ac- 
tivities resulting from the digestion of food 
and its elaboration into milk, suggest the 
need of a highly developed nerve system. 
The more pronounced of the outward signs 
that indicate the nerve system isa bright, 
prominent eye, wide forehead, wide junct- 
ure of brain and spinal column and a large, 
prominent backbone. 

The energy of adairy cow is directed as 
completely as possible toward the produc- 
tion of milk and butter.. This tendency has 
been increased by breeding, inheritance and 
development, and likewise the tendency to 
lay on flesh has been restrained. Thus the 
less essential parts of a dairy cow have 
been depleted or have ‘‘paid tribute ’”’ to 
the parts which are more essential to the 
purpose for which she has been bred. This 
has resulted in developing a cow with a 
fine slender head and neck; light fore 
quarters with but little flesh; rear quarters 
thin, incurved at the rear and sides, show- 
ing but little flesh; sharp withers; spare 
crops, and a generally thin, bony, angular 
body, devoid of all unnecessary flesh. 
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Educating the Adult Blind. 

That was a very important discussion 
which took place Thursday evening at the 
conference of the Twentieth Century Club 
when education for the blind was the topic 
under consideration. Among those who 
spoke were Dr. Anagnos, superintendent of 
the Perkins Institute at South Boston, Hon. 
Frank A. Hill, secretary of the State Board 
of Education, and Rev. Francis H. Rowley, 
who has made a special study of the con- 
ditions surrounding blindness, and they all 
were of the opinion that there should be an 
extension of the State’s activity along the 
line of industrial training for this unfortu- 
nate class. Dr. Anagnos gave it as his 
belief that no occupation by the blind can 
be made financially successful under the 
present industrial conditions. 

Mr. Rowley, however, it was who brought 
out the truth that two very distinct reforms 
are needed in this matter in Massachusetts. 
“There should be,’’ he said, ‘a board of 
education charged with the home teaching 
of the blind, and this board should have 
under its care those over the age permitted 
by the Perkins Institute. It should have 
further a fund sufficient to enlarge its force of 
teachers. Industrial homes, too, are neces- 
sary, places to which the indigent blind 
could turn in their distress and live while 
learning what will enable them to support 
themselves.” It is good to know in this 
connection that a little group of women 
from the Women’s Educational and In- 
dustria] Union have lately as a committee 
on ethics devoted themselves especially to 
a diligent preparing of the way for the re- 
forms Mr. Rowley advocates. They are 
thus doing work which will prove of im- 
mense value when Massachusetts has 
awakened tu a pruper sense of her duty 
toward the blind. 

In our neighboring State of Connecticut 
we learn the usual discrimination as to age 
is not made, and a blind person who has 
learned a trade at the Hartford Industrial 
Home is even given $200 to aid in setting 
up in some business which, it is hoped, may 
form a. means of self-support. It is, of 
course, for the adult blind that help is most 
needed hereabouts. 

Boston has an admirable institution for 
the use of blind children, a school which, 
because it is liberally endowed, can excel- 
lently educate those who are blind in youth. 
But the doors of this institution are closed 
to all who lose their sight after the age of 
nineteen years. And inasmuch as reliable 
statistics show that more than two-thirds of 
the blind have lost their sight after they 
were twenty-one, it is evident that there is 
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a deplorably large class for which the 


The di- | 


In England and Wales there are excellent 
facilities for teaching the adult blind, a 
British and Foreign Blind Association 
which provides work and literature for this 
afflicted class; a Gardner-Trust, with an 
; income which pensions the indigent blind, 
| and special facilities at Oxford, Cambridge 
; and other colleges for people who have lost 
their sight. Moreover, there are over fifty 
home-teaching societies, supported largely 
by the established church as well as several 
non-sectarian societies, which employ blind 
men to teach other blind. 

It seems to be quite time that we in this 
part of the world should rise to cur duty in 
this particular. We might starta workshop 
similar to that in Philadelphia, where from 
one hundred to 140 blind persons have 
earned a means of livelihood, the enterprise 
all the time paying its way. Or we might 
at least educate in reading and writing this 
unfortunate class. Something certainly 
should he done, and that soon, for those 
who, though this affliction come upon them 
in their later years, have lost their means of 
self-support. Blindness may descend unex- 
pectedly upon any one of us at any time. 
Should it come, we should be obliged, as 
things are now in Massachusetts, to spend 
all therest of our lives in brain as well as 
world blackness. Even public library read- 
ing-rooms for the blind are lacking—though 
it is certainly a great pleasure to observe 
that in a certain city not twenty-five mises 
from Boston one of these important institu- 
tions was opened only a few weeks ago. 
Truly, the harvest is plenteous and the 
laborers few. 








Two Rockefellers. 


John D. Rockefeller, Jr., was asked a 
puzzling question last Sunday by a member 
of his Bible class, at the Fifth-avenue Bap- 
tist Church. He is the son of a multi-mil- 
lionaire, and is presumably well fixed him- 
self, to use an expressive colloquialism. 
To the query as to what was his interpreta- 
tion of the injunction of Christ about giving 
up all and following Him, young Mr. Rocke- 
feller replied that the sayings of the 
Master were not to be taken too literally at 
the present day, because conditions are 
different from what they were in the time 
of the Messiah. Wedo not see, from a re- 
ligious standpoint, that there has been any 
real change. The rich and the poor existed 
then as they do now, and as they will con- 
tinue to exist until ‘‘ the leaves of the 
Judgment Book unfold.”” What Christ 
really meant is contained, we believe, in 
the interrogation, ‘* What doth it profit a 
man if he gain the whole world and lose his 
own soul? ’”’ This interpreted more fully 
would indicate that if a man is in danger of 
damnation, through too mueh love of worldly 
possession, it would be better for him to 
give up his riches entirely to the poor in 
order to win eternal happiness in a kingdom 
not built with hands. 

This would be a complete exercise of the 
charity that covers a multitude of sins. It 
is not to be supposed that the relinquishing 
of all accumulations is demanded by every 
person, since all must live by labor or by 
the savings resulting from the exertion of 
brain or hands. All could not follow Christ 
as the disciples did, for they were learning 
from Him to be his successors as teachers 
of the Word, though they gained their 
livelihood, such as it was, as workers in 
the vineyard of the Lord. They were not 
idlers, and like other men they earned their 
bread by the sweat of their brows, if you 
will, figuratively speaking. Christ dealt in 
parables and figures, and his preaching par- 
took of the picturesque mode of expres- 
sion of the land of his birth, and was to be 
interpreted for all time by his followers ac- 
cording to the light given them. 

Conditions, as far as man’s duty to God 
and his neighbor is concerned, are just the 
same in this year of grace, 1903, as they 
were when the Man of Sorrows walked on 
earth. They have not changed with the 
flight of ages, and the Christian care of the 
needy should precede the endowment of 
great universities or the establishing of 
public libraries. Sell what thou hast and 
give it to the poor means, we take it, that 
charity to the unfortunate who arein dan- 
ger of starving or freezing to death is more 





important than ostentatious educational 


philanthropy, though that may be good in 
its way. 


his son and namesake, seems also to have 
engaged a large share of public attention 
this week. The Rev. Herbert S. Johnson 
of the Warren-avenue Baptist Church of 
this city, ina sermon on Sunday, said that 
the gifts of John D. Rockefeller contain 
morally no more of the quality of Christian 
philanthropy than the act of the chicken- 
thief who thinks that he is kind because he 
gives away one hen out of ten hens that he 
has stolen. This illustration is somewhat 
far-fetched and a trifle inelegant, but it has 
its significance at a time when the price 
of coal oil has been advanced in the face of 
suffering people who are using it as fuel 
on account of the so-called coal famine. 
Mr. Rockefeller will probably say this was 
in accordance with the law of supply and 
demand, and from a business point of view 
increased consumption must necessarily 
lead to higher rates, and that there is no 
friendship or philanthropyintrade. Never- 
theless, he is regarded by many people as 
Pharisaical, though whether he considers 
himself better than the publican, we have 
no means of knowing, since he bas never 
given expression to any opinion of his relig- 
ious superiority. Atany rate, he comes in 
for a great deal of forcible abuse, notwith- 
standing his princely vresents, and if he is 
misunderstoud, he may solace himself with 
the reflection that his lot is not an uncom- 
mon one in this world of contradictions and 
cross-purposes. 
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A Sensible Order. 


Now that the free coal bill has been 
passed by Congress and signed by the 
President, we ought reasonably to louk for 
some falling off in the high prices that have 
so long prevailed in Boston and vicinity 
though it is asserted that the adoption of 
the measure will make no difference in the 
rates for anthracite, because most of the 
foreign coal coming here will be secured fur 
mills, manufactories and railroads. 

If there is any conspiracy among dealers 
or others to hold hard coal where it is nuw, 
and thus make it just as expensive for 
household buyers as it has been hitherto 
this winter, there ought to be some deter- 
mined action taken to break up any dis- 
graceful compact whereby the people may 
be robbed. 

The order introduced in the Common 
Council on Thursday night was a move in 
the right direction, and though it, may not 
bring any immediate relief, it will open the 
eyes of those who are accused of dealing 
unfairly with the public in the matter of 
fuel. The referred order requested the 
corporation counsel, through his Honor the 
Mayor, to inform the lower branch of the 
city government whether any action can be 
taken by the City Council to cause criminal 
proceedings to be brought in the courts 
against any combination of coal dealers who 
are endeavoring to ke2p coal at unreason- 
able figures. This is good as far as it goes, 
but, after all, as we have already indicated, 
the law’s delays are so proverbial that it 
is doubtful if prosecutions would give con- 
sumers cheaper coal in a speedy manner. 
The insolent dealers who have been charg- 
ing $18 and $20 aton for anthracite, when 
the market price was only $12, will probably 
continue to squeeze the needy as long as 
they think they can evade legal punishment. 
They have no consciences and no shame,and 
they pocket their enormous profits with 
laughter and without regard to the suffer- 
ings of their neighbors. The man who 
steals a purse at the point of a pistol is 
morally no worse than these men who are 
getting rich on fraudulent gains. Of course 
there are reputable dealers who have been 
content with a fair profit, but, like angel’s 
visits, they have been apparently few and 














far between. 
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The Situation in Maine. 


The old saying that ‘‘ It’s an ill wind that 
blows no good”’ has again proved the say- 
ing was founded on fact and not theory. 
The coal strike and the resulting shortage, 
which has caused so much inconvenience 
and suffering in many States, has proved of 
great benefit to a large number of farmers, 
lumbermen and workingmen throughout 
this State. There is a great boom in the 
wood and lumber business, and the supply 
of men is not equal to the demand. 

No one in this State need be idle, or 
starve, or freeze, or go hungry. There 
is work enough for all at increased 
wages. Wood-choppers, who formerly re- 
ceived seventy-five cents to $1 per cord for 
cutting, now receive $1.25 to $1.50, and men 
in the lumber regions receive from $30 to 
$40 per monthand board. Men of capital 
are buying wood and lumber lots right and 
left, and thousands of cords of wood will 
be cut where only hundreds were cut be- 
fore. In the majority of our cities and vil. 
lages there will be from one-third to one- 
half less coal consumed than for the same 
time a yearago. Hundreds of our farmers 
who have been in the habit of using more or 
less coal will this winter use but very little, 
or none atall. Thus it is that Maine, with 
her inexhaustible supply of wood, lumber, 
granite and ice, is all right. 

In addition to all these good things which 
grow spontaneously, her farmers are wide- 
awake to produce the best beef, mutton, 
pork, potatoes and apples to be found any- 
where and to furnish the same on short 
notice. 

But is Maine allright? Yes; in the sense 
in which I have indicated she is, but in 
another direction she is not. The State 
does not grow in population as we could 
wish. In the last ten years: we have made 
but little gain, comparatively speaking. 
Our growth is very slow, so slow that the 
increase in population, though steady, is 
hardly perceptible. I wish it were not so. 
I wish the inducements for our sons and 
daughters to remain at home were greater 
than they now are, and I wish that a fair 
proportion of the vast yearly emigration to 
this country might tend this way and help 
to swell our population. What few do come 
are French Canadians and Italians, and the 
majority of these work in our factories or in 
our quarries. Strictly speaking, we are not 
an agricultural State, being better adapted 
from nacural resources to manufacturing 
interests. Our lands, except in Aroostook, 
are too hilly and rocky for extensive cultiva- 
tion, and we must therefore for many years 
to come, as in the past, depend upon out- 
side issues to keep us on the road to pros- 
perity. 

All crops were fairly good this season 
except corn. Potatoes turned out well, but 
rotted badly in many instances. Apples 
varied greatly from a full crop to almost 
none at all, and the probability is that more 
than half of the crop is still unsold, waiting 
for a rise in price. But will it come? 

Somebody has discovered—the discovery 
is one that is not fconfined to any one city 
and is made every now and then, like the 
discovery of America before the time of 
Columbus—that some of the women of St. 
Louis smoke cigarettes, play occasional 
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poker and are not averse to wine. I[[¢1), 
the little wave of excitement in re. 
morning newspapers. 


A Plea for Polled Cattle. 


In the case of many farmers the prac: 
of: dehorning is no longer necessary. ‘}) 
practice of dehorning is disgusting, is ,,, 
gar, 1s cruel, and, in most cases at leas 
unnecessary. With Rad Polls and Bla 
Polls and Galoways and Polled Durha;, 
and Polled Jerseys to breed from, and wi: 
grade poll calves, heifers and cows th:, 
may be bought to raise stock, and wi: 
extra grade poll male calves from gv. 
Durham, Hereford, Holstein or Jersey co 
that may be raised for sires, the opportu: 
ties for getting a start with poll cattle «;. 
very numerous. 

Grade polls might not always produc 
hornless stock, but those that develope 
horns could be sold to the butcher befor, 
they were two years old and tae others kep: 
to raise stock. What if the polls do not a): 
make the best milk or butter cows? Some ‘ 
them are good milkers, and they are abov« 
the average for beef. O. W. Sairu. 

Ohio. 


210 Kinds for 16c, 


It is a fact that Salzer’s seeds are found | 
re ens and on more farms than 















25 eorts wonderf 
ERE 
sorts magn at earrots, 
25 pee le varieties, 
5 rare luseious rad 
20 splendid beet sorts, 
15 gloriously beautiful flower seeds, 


rass, Teosinte, Bromus, Speltz, 
l for only 16e. in stamps and 
notice. 
Onion seed at but 60c. a pound. 
JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO., 
La Crosse, Wis. 





Rawson’s 


1908 Seed Catalogue for Market Garden- 
ers, published by a practical gardener, 
tells what are the most salable and best 












varieties and contains complete list of 


"ARLINGTON 


TESTED SEEDS 


The best the ground produces. 
Catalogue free. Send for it. 


W. W. RAWSON & CO., 
Seedemen, 


12-13 Faneuil Hall Square, 
Boston, Mase. 



















tens of thousands of them, 
for 40 years have annually 





Experience has taught that they he 
ARE THE BEST. 

Sold under three warrants 

that our seed will do their 

part in the making of the 

crop. Catalogue free. 
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half a century 


Ferry's 


Seeds 


postpaid tree to all applicants. 
D. M. FERRY 4 CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 





Annual Meeting. 


The annual meeting of the New England 
Agricultural Society will be held at Wes- 
leyan Hall, No. 23 Bromfield street, Boston, 
Mass., Tuesday, Feb. 3, 1903, at 11 A. M., 
for the election of officers, and the trans- 
action of other business that may properly 
come before the meeting. 

FRANCIS H. APPLETON, Pres. 
LEANDER F. HERRICK, Sec. 


CANADA 


Unleached Hardwood 


ASHES 


The Cheapest and Most Lasting Fertilizer in 
the World. 


Now is the time to order a CARLOAD for 
your ORCHARD and FRUIT FARM. Try 
ashes on your run-down meadows and worn- 
out pastures; they will bring in nice clover, 
and are the most sensible manure for other 
crops, and come cheaper than other manures 
and last longer. 

JOYNT’S are the best. Write for prices 
delivered at your depot, and address 

JOHN JOYNT, Lucknow, Ontario, Canada. 
Reference—Bank of Hamilton. 











3 | -80 For 
200 Egg 
INCUBATOR 


Perfect in construction and 
action. Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalog to-day. 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Ill. 


PUMPS 


“FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


HAND, STEAM, POWER, 


HOSE anv PIPE 


PROMPT DELIVERIES. 


CHARLES J. JAGER CO. castor ‘vis 
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pana AF oe eed tur pereliar wire, 
_and our process of coiling it. 

PAGE WOVEN WIKK FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 
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The Markets, 


BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


-\LS OF LIVE STOCK AT WATRRTOWN 
AND BRIGHTON, 


For the week ending Jan. 21, 1903. 


Shotes 
ahd Fat 
Cattle Sheep Suckers Hogs Veals 
week..-.-1209 8,150 27,615 264 
week....1222 6,658 106 358 
23,577 997 


year ago 2332 10,371 120 





Prices en Nertherm Cattle. 

»—Per hundred pounds on total weight of 
tallow aud meat, extra, $6.75@7.50; first 
v, $5.50@6.00; second quality, $4.50@5.00; 
uality, $4.00@4.25; a few choice single pairs, 
3.00; some of the poorest bulls, etc., 
3.50. Western steers, 3.55@6.55. 
cu Cows—Fair quality $30.00@48.00; choice 
=50.00.@68.00. 

»RES—Thin young cattle for farmers: Year- 

$15@25; two-vear-olds, $18@32; three-year 

S28 ads. 

~xP—Per pound, live weight, 2}@3c; extra, 
sheep and lambs per nead 1n lots, $2.50 

imbs, $4.25.@6.25. 

Hogs—Per pound, Western, 6}@6} live 
t; shotes, wholesale——; retail,——; country 
id hogs, S@8}e. 

\L CALVES—4@7ec P bh. 
\Es—Brighton—7@7se P tb; country lots,6} 


F SKINS—60c@$1.50; dairy skins, 40@60c. 
Low—Bbrighton, 4@5c P Ib; country lots, 


rs—40 @85e. 





Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 





Maine. L P Leach 
4c Brighten. GH Batchelder 2 
Berry 10 H Whitaker 5 
hapman = 12 T J Moroney 22 
Scattering 40 
yew Hampshire. L Stetson 21 
41 Brighten. E B Ferring 6 
Foss 15 K Connors 47 
AacNEDM™M& Weel E Wheeler 8 
i'o. J Kelly 12 
Nashua 10 
Ac Watertown. Western. 
Watlace 12 150 At Brighton. 
Laviskey Bros. 36 
Massachusetts. JJ Kelley 88 


11 Watertown. SS Learned 112 
Forbush 9 Sturtevant & 
Shaw 7 Haley 128 

. rne Falls 10 
At Brighton. a ED™M™& Weol 
Cheney 2 o. 

V Clark” 6 NEDM& Wool 
rane 7 ‘o s 

At Watertown. 

J A Hathaway 6520 


| Barnes 9 
menter 


Live Stock Experts. 
e English market for State cattle isin pre- 
y the same position as one week ago, with 
es at 2} 133e, d. w., with not so many on the 
cet as to affect prices. There were no ship- 
ts from this port, not even in horses, but 
ty of cattle and sheep are ready to go as soon 
the quarantine 1s off. Shipments from New 
<, 2767 cattle, 2280 sheep and 13,850 quarters of 
from Baltimore, 825 cattle, 1304 sheep; from 
Norfolk, 333 head of cattle. 
Giorse Business. 

Business is in a fair way for January, when it is 
sually expeeted to be light. A good many heavy 
jratt horses are now required, and are selling as 
fast as they arrive. The better class bring strong 
prices, some selling at $250.@300, of 1600 to 1800 Ibs. 
Heavy horses range mostly at $175@250; moderate 
sof driving horses. At Myer, Abrams & Co.’s 

stable, they sold nearly out 2 express and 1 
sit carload; trade rather moderate and prices 

e off at auction. At Moses Colman & Son’s 
stable, were sold 70 head from $40@150, as to 
lity; a few sold privately at a little higher 

At Welch & Hall Co.’s sale stable, was a 
i demand for nice business horses at $200a 
vith chunks at $125@175, of 1100@1400tbs. At 
Il. Brockway’s sale stable, 80 odd head cf 
Western, mostly big horses, at $175@275, as to 
slity 
Union Vards, Watertown. 

Tuesday—Cattle arrivals do not figure heavy 
this week, there being between 500 to 600 head of 
\ ), with alight run from New Hampshir- 

Massachusetts. Western cattle dull of sale 

jeost je less in price, on all grades. O.H. 
bush sold his bes: beef cows, of 945@1035 tbs, 
> vows and 1 bull, of 865@985 ths, at Sic; 1 


fs25 tbs, at 2ic. J. A. Hathaway, 25 cattle, 
ths, at 6fe; 30 do., of 1450 ths, at 6c; 25 do., 
ld ths, at Ste: 25 do., Of 1350 Ibs, at 5c. 
Fat Hogs. 
& le tone of the market was higher by ie, 1. w.. 


Western hog-, that cost 64a6jec, lL. w., laid 
nvhere. Loeal lots at 8@8}ec, as sold d. w. 
Sheep Houses. 
lhere were 40 carloads of Western, equal to 
lead, sent in during the week, which consti- 
ite e bulk of arrivals, that sold highér and 
reacted, so that the uniform prices of the 
previous week were unchanged. The sheep cost 
down here 83.302 5.30 } 100 Ibs, and lambs at 
M4 6.30 }) 100 Ths. 
Veal Calves. 
rket values unchanged, with 7e considered 
p, although some fancy calves bring a trifle 
. H. Forbush sold a small lot of slim 
at ste. W. F. Wallace handled a few 
Live Poultry. 
s by the erate for mixed lots, 1laJ lic. 


Droves of Veal Calves. 
P. A. Berry, 20; E. E. Chapman, 6. 
Hampshire—W. F. Wallace, 30; via 
4,40. 
lassachusetts—O. H. Forbush, 7; Shelburne 
LL. W. Clark, 3; F. L. Crame, 8; T. J. 
; scattering, 40; R. Connors, 42; W. 
11 
Brighton Cattle Market. 
at yards: 593 cattle, 24,215 hogs, 122 
llz horses. Maine, 22 cattle, 15 hogs, 26 
New Hampshire, 15 cattle. Massachu- 
cattle, 100 hogs, $6 calves. 
luy—The call for beef cattle is not ex- 
and prices are somewhat favorable to 
A fair number arrived from Massa- 
but quality is not especially choice, 
v largely of cows, heifers and bulls at 
Western cattle cost here $3.55@6.55 
ut are dull of sale. A.C. Foss of New 
» had in some nice cows of 1237 tbs, at 
19 cows at 34c. T.J. Moroney had in 
ittle, bid 34¢ for the lot, the price 4c. 
y had 10 eattle, ineluding 1 nice four- 
eer, of 1400 Ibs, at 54¢; sold 20 calves, 
kK. Connors, 42 calves at 6c. T. J. 
‘id slim calves at Ste. 
Veal Calves. 
y still small and prices remain steady. 
irrives finds instant sale, with but 
There is no difficulty to obtain 7e for 
>of 120 Ibs. Sales were made from 5a 


x slim calves, of 100 tbs. Eastern 
bu7e pth. Several lots from Massa- 
»47¢, aS to quality. 

Fat Hogs. 


s find sale at 8@8}e Pp bb, d. w., con- 
r price, when compared to Western 


Late Arrivals. 
y—A slim trade, with light arrivals. 
‘orm and the ice onthe streets was 
to the moving of live stock. The 
: cet cattle were mostly in wagons, 
. ' to the abattoir, sold for immediate 
ostly cows, heifers and bulls. The de- 
ef cattle is somewhat dull, and prices 
i last week. O. H. Forbush sold 3 
ibs, at 3}¢; 2 cows, of 1880 Ibs, at 3c; 
11700 ths, at $2.05 p 100 tbs. G. W. 
t beet cows, of 3680 ths, at $3.33 p 
Moroney, 8 cows, 1025 Ibs, at $3.35. 
calves, 110 Ibs, at 6c. 


‘TON PRODUCE MARKET 


Wholesale Prices. 
Voultry, Fresh Killed. 
(| | Kastern— 









() ice roasting............ cc. 17@18 
Du to good — .--- 12@15 
Gey sseeeee .- 16@18 
Fow ee 12@13 
“ § ChOlGS . . os dc ne cco deen ee 1 in 
Piges O £000 ... 5. 6. bec cone debee 12@14 









Squabe, Wain oi Ain coccuaccokscca 2 
estern dry packed— 
Turkeys, choice he’ # beaded Veiuwoliou's - 1920 
a choice hens, heads on.......... 17@19 
choice toms ..................-. 18@19 
** choice mixed .................. 18@19 
* old toms....... - 4@15 
a WeGe Bidiis «tine in cose - 12@14 
Droters, g00d to choice........ - 16@17 
oo Mg nage o> ve choice. 12@16 
> pe choice ‘ 
Old Cocks... 2.2.2.2... a iagis 
Receipts Jan. 20, were 668 
Live Peultry. " 
Fowls P th.............. ihneidesdsase wake © @ 
Roosters P ih..........-...... 0. My 
Chickens, spring, ® tb...... Ratbcuagd i 123 


NOTE—Assorted size 
, 50 tb. tubs only. zes quoted below include 20, 





Cremer? 
Vt.& } 
Norcvhern N. Y 
Northern N, Y., 
Western, large ash tubs................. 
Western, asst. s 
Creamery, n 
Jreamery, western firsts 
y 
Dare y tr 26 
iin iceisa ceecuanvesdodcatcth 2h@26 
Bas: 8 cag ag 
ry, N. 23 
MUI occ cvsccascecsesGrssgsensacuantn 
Bates norti 
x northern creamery................-. 
Extra dairy.............. a nvlanbvabkeokcnsae % 
Common to good............2.........-eeee Be 
Trunk butter in 3 or }-3b prints.......... 
Extra northern creamery.................. 2744 
Extra northern dairy....... .............. 
Common to good... ............ .2...e eee ee 
Cheese. 
Vt. twins, extra P th .... 2.2.2.2... eee 1 
Te ME NR hncocccincedmesecacksnkin ccese 13@134 
mens akan Was scpeae ein easaankvasees a 12 
cheese, F th... .......... ccc ccccccee 1 
New York twins new extra................ 1 “ 
o oo oe ae firsts ANH Re aS 1 133 
“ Lhd oe o secouds ne PER 11 12 
Egaas. 
Nearby and Cape fanc G06. cccxiixers 32@33 
Eastern choice ean - pebph cub cGaeaee 29@30 
Eastern fair to good........-...........-.-- mai 
Michigan fancy candled ..................-. 276 
Vt. and N. H. choice fresh................. 29.@30 
Western fair to good.................-..-. $ 
Western selected, fresh.................-- 24@25 
Western dirties..... 22.2.2... ccc cece ac ncce Toad 
Refrigerator—April .......................- ee 
™ a ee Ree 18}@1 
Petateecs. 
ODP ON | FF 0 on oni noc sans ces ceedacecces 70@ 






New York, round white. . 
Western, ” PP teas 
Aroostook Green Mountains.... i 
Sweet potatoes, yellow—Southern...... 2 00@2 50 
Jersey double head.........-.....--..... 3 00@3 50 


Green Vegetables. 





Hay and Straw. 


Straw, prime rye....-.-..-.---- 
Straw, oat, per ton. oa 
Straw, tangled rye..........------------ 





¥ com to good, » doz tiagae ehnahie pad 


teh ih, Oe Pees 35@50 
Cabbage, native, P bbl)...............-... 65.@85 
Perenips, PH DU. ..........cccses-esenss ee 751 09 
Lettuce, P doz.................-.......... 50@85 
Celery, Boston market................... 2 OO@2 25 
6 eee 50@ 
I, BP iin nn ais. nk seen icensiawostn 75@1 25 
Tomatoes, P Mh ..........--eccee.-e----e 35.@40 
a eee i" 6 50@7 00 
Cucumbers, hothouse, each........... ---- 9@13 
Onions, Natives, P bDbl..................- 1 50e2 %5 
“York State, P bbl .........-....... 1 75@2 00 
- REE sicuntccewensneteubennoees ais 
tf er ie 1 50@2 00 
Egg plant, P case..... .........-.....--.125@1 75 
oo Se era re 2 25@2 50 
Radishes, P doz .....................-..-- 40a 50 
Squash, Marrow, P ton....-.........--- 12 00@1500 

me urban, P ton........-......... 15 00@ 

a Hubbard, Pton..............-.20 00@30 00 
String beans, so., } 4-bbl. bskt.......... 2 50a@3 50 
Wax beans, ® bskKt..................--..- 3 50@4 OU 
Spinach, native, P box................... 60475 

urnips, flat, P box...............-.....- 50a 50 
Turnips, yellow, P bbl..................- 1 00@1 25 
Fruit. 

Apples, common, green, P bbl.......... 75@1 25 

6 ee .-1 Wa@2 00 

5 Snow and Wealthy. --2 Wa@2 

. Pound Sweets.......-......----- 1 0a@2 00 

“  Talman Sweets......... .-.-.-..- 1 a2 25 

* a ae ee 1 25a@1 75 

“King, P bbl.....-.---.--.-. soe 2 00a@3 00 

6 De Cig e adnan ces ceneaeeiuasnie 1 50@2 25 

- PR opie ooo nesncassecsecssnes 1 00@1 50 
Grapes, ~ pony basket— 

Vergennes, western N. Y........------- 15@16 
Catawba, western N. Y...........-.-.-- 18@2 
Concord, western N. Y.....-.-.-..-..--- 10a@15 
Concord, western N. Y., 8-tb bskt.....-. 18@ 
Cranberries. 
Cape, choice dark.........-------.--.-- 10 00@11 90 
Cape, common to good.........-----.---- 7 00a9 00 
ORG; WOK. «on os 5 ae oo seccecgs ies 2 00a3 00 
Hides and Pelts. 
Steers and cows, all weights......--...--. 6@ 
eee ns a RD Sins na 63@ 
Hides, south, light green salted.......... ai 

“ - eee 134@144 

“ |: Rae jha7} 

‘“* ‘Dain genst.....-....-..-20----c0e Stary 

« salted P tb............-...--- sag 
Calfskins, 5 to 12 ths each......-.-------- 95q@1 60 

me over weights, each... ......-....180@2 20 
Deacon and dairy skins......-...--.----- 65@75 
Lambskins each, country......-.-.------ 35@50 
Country Pelts, each........---.---------- 40@85 

Dried Apples. 
Evaporated, choice.........--.-----..---- 6@8 
Evaporated, prime......--.----.--------- 6}@ 
Sun-dried, as to quality.......--..-.------- 3@4. 
Grass Seeds. 
Timothy, P bu., Western, choice........ 2 55@ 
tt EID snc dveneseek: pdeswess 2 10a2 25 
CT ef ee 13@13}4 
Red Top, Western, # 50 tbh sack.......---. 3 00@3 50 
= ‘ancy recleaned, ® fb..-.-.-.-.- 94@ 11} 
Beans. 
Pea screened .......--- ---------+-+++ ---+- 2 10@2 25 
Pea seconds........---- cee Bacens céstecewes 1 90@2 00 
Pea foreign .-...-..-- eee Jsawoesevccasscuste 2 15@2 25 
Mediums, choice hand-picked........-.--- 2 35@2 40 
Mediums, screened.........-------------- 2 1W@2 25 
Mediums, foreign..-...--.--------.----- -- -2 15@2 25 
Yellow eyes, extra.......-.-.-----.------- 2 80@2 85 
Yellow eyes, seconds........-..-.-.------ 2 50@2 75 
PN ENE oo ciceen onc vacbesacssucubonse 2 90@3 10 
Lima beans dried, P th.......--.--------. 8@ 


Hay, No.1, ton..... -.-....--.------ 00 
“ Aid 2 oe 00 
ad e 3 eC | heetadewanewedadwl 00 
ves fine choice 00 
i clover mixed P ton 00 
* clover, P ton 50 
swale, p ton 00 

00 
50 
90 





FLOUR | AND GRAIN. 


Fleur.—The market is moderate. 

Spring patents, $4 15@4 65. 

Spring, clear and straight, $3 20@3 40. 

inter patents, $3 90@4 10. 

Winter, clear and straight, $3 50@3 90. 

Corn Meal.—$12i@126 p bag, and $2 75@ 
280 P bbl; granulated, 3 25a@3 50 Pp bbl. 

Graham Fleuar.— Quoted at $3 15@4 00 P bbl. 

Oat Meal.—Firm at $450@475 ? bbl. for 
rolled and $4 90@515 for cut and ground. 

Bye Fleur.—The market 1s steady at $3 15@ 
350 p bbl. 

Corn.—Demand fair, prices steady. 

Steamer, | seggi 63e. 

No. 2, yellow, spot, 62c. F 

No. 3, yellow, dS74c. 

@Oats.—Demand quiet, supplies scarce. 

Clipped, fancy, spot, 47}c. 

No. 2 clipped, white, 434c. 

No. 3 clipped, white, 43c. 

Millfeed.—Firm. 

Winter wheat bran, sacks, $2100. 

Winter wheat middling, sacks, $22 75@24 00. 

Spring wheat bran, sacks, $20 50@21 00. 

Spring wheat middling, sacks, $20 50@25 00. 

Cottonseed meal for shipment, $28 25. 

Linseed, $27,50@29 90. 

Male.— : 

State grades, 6-rowed, 67@75c. 

State, 2-rowed, 63@68c. 

Western grades, 68@76c. 

Barley.—Prices firm at 59@68c for No. 2 
crowed State, and 48@65c for No. 2 2-rowed 
State. Feed barley, 49@55c. 

Rye.—$2.90@3.50 P bbl, 61¢ P bushel. 


‘i THE WOOL MARKET. 


Unwashed fleece, ae = ana eerie 20@22 
Pa “ iid oO *) 











ee, -22@23 
“es sé blood ry 23@24 
“ blood iad @% 
“ce oe blood — 
ine delaine, Ohio. .-. -4@ 
ok: “  Michiga 27@ 
Washed fleece..... 28@)32 


American mohair 


FATAL PouLTRY DIsEAsSE.—F. S. N., New 
Hayen County, Ct.: It is quite likely that your 
fowls which: have been sick one or two at a time 
since last i:ugust have fowl typhoid, which 
is similar to typhoid fever in man, You can be 
sure only by cutting open one of the dead hens. 
This typhoid disease of fowls has been causing 
great loss among the great poultry. farmers of 
southern Rhode Island. According to Dt. Curtice 
of the State experiment station, it is@ germ dis- 
ease, abd catching. It is, more or less common 
all through ‘the’ country. The fowls mope, 





combs are pale or dark and shriveled, and birds 





usually die in from eight days to a, fort- 
night, often dying on the roosts. These signs 
are liké those of other diseases, but in typhoid 
cases, after death, examtnati 

small points of bleeding scattered over the in- 
testinal walls, heart and liver. Dr. Curtice finds 
medical treatment of no use. By way of preven- 
tion he advises buyers to inquire into the history 
of flocks from which additions are to be made, 
and to keep the new birds by themselves until 
found to be healthy. Where the disease has 
broken out, sick fowls should be carefully 
watched for dally and shut away by themselves. 
Houses should be thoroughly cleaned and disin- 
fected and kept clean during the outbreak, as the 
disease spreads through the droppings. The 
ground occupied should be limed, plowed and 
planted. If possible, the fowls should be moved 
to fresh fields. This disease is often mistaken for 
cholera, which is much less common, but more 
severe, rapid and fatal than typhoid. 

TREE SEEDs.—S. H. H., St. Lawrence County, 
N. Y¥.: The acorns might have been planted 
last fall if protected from squirrels and mice by a 
very thin coating of tar and lime, as corn seed is 
protected from crows. If you have the seed now, 
better bury it in a box of sand outside and plant 
as soon as possible in the spring. Tree seed of 
all kinds is rather hard to keep in good condition 
over winter. The above treatment usually works 
well also with seeds of all common fruit trees. 
If kept indoors they are quite likely to spoil. 

Cow LosiInG MILK.—J. K. T., Summit County, 
O: A rubber band about the teat as tight 
as possible without stopping circulation will 
probably stop the leaking of milk. Sometimes 
two bands work better than one. A cow with 
this weakness is a nuisance, and if not a great 
milker, she may as well be turned to beef. 

ORIGIN OF WELL-KNOWN APPLES.—G. W. B., 
Manchester, N. H. (Reply by Prof. S. T. May- 
nard, Massachusetts): It is an interesting fact 
that nearly all of the varieties of apples grown 
and best known in New England are of local 
origin. The reason why they are so largely 
grown, as often explained, is that they are better 
adapted to local conditions of soil and climate, 
or that the special conditions required are more 
fully understood. The facts, however, are 
probably that, being local, they are more largely 
planted, and among the great variety of soils 
found in all sections many are found especially 
adapted to their growth. The Roxbury Russet 
originated in Roxbury, Mass.; the Baldwin in 
Danvers, Mass.; the Hubbardston in the little 
Massachusetts town of that name at the foot of 
Mt. Wachusett; the Sutton Beauty in Sutton 
Mass. The Rhode Island Greening originated 
in the State of Rhode Island, and the Fall Pip- 


ern Spy originated near Rochester, N. Y., while 
the Gravenstein is of German origin. Most of 
these varieties are chance seedlings, and it is 
possible that many varieties of equal value may 
be found growing wild in many localities of New 
England. 


>_> 


STORING ICE. 

When filling an ice house, place a layer of saw- 
dust fully afoot deep upon the bottom, then put 
in theice, packing it closely to 'within a foot of 
the side walls, cutting the blocks carefully and 
evenly to make the mass solid and compact. A 
twelve-inch space should be allowed, and the 
sides should be filled with sawdust. Do not fill 
nearer than three or four feet of the roof, and put 
about six inches of the sawdust on top of the ice. 
If sawdust cannot be had, chopped straw, wheat 
chaff, or marsh hay can be used, but sawdust is 
the best material. 

SPROUTED CELERY. 

Small growers sometimes neglect to blanch 
celery in the field, but pull it in a hurry at freez- 
ing time and store it in the cellar. Plants so 
treated can be made to yield a small quantity of 
the very choicest celery, better than can be bought 
in the markets and a great winter luxury. The 
plants should be set closely together in the sand 
of the cellar bottom, or they may simply be placed 
in a dark corner of the cellar and .the spaces 
around the roots filled in with moist sand or earth. 
They will send up a few white, tender stalks of 
the finest possible quality. 

POISONOUS FORAGE. 

The bad reputation of second-growth sorghum 
seems to be justified by the results of recent chem. 
ical tests in which the young and stunted stalks 
: and Jeaves were found to contain prussic acid, one 
| of the rankest of all poisons. It has not been 
found in full-grown plants, but only in the stunted 
plants that come up after the main crop has 
been removed. The acid is quickly changed by 
the plant into other compounds, so that the 
poisonous period is short, and cattle have often 
fed on the second growth without injury in fields 
which a few weeks later caused many deaihs. 

NEW LIFE FOR OLDEST LAND. 

With the recent completion of the Nile dam, 
holding a billion tons of water, Egypt steps for- 
ward as a candidate for a share of the grain 
markets of the world. It has been predicted 
that the productiveness of the country will be 
doubled as a result of the new water supply. 
Instead of one crop a year, as untold thousands 
of years in the past, the farmer will now have 
two floods a year, one natural and one caused by 
letting out the supply from the great reservoir 
144 miles long and sixty-six feet deep. Each 
flood will be a planting time, and a good crop is 
sure to follow in that unvarying climate, and 
soil enriched yearly by the red Nile mud. Thus 
the oldest of all countries becomes again young 
and full of new strength. 

REVELATIONS OF THE SEED TESTER. 


Ina test of five hundred varieties of lettuce by 
the United States Department of Agriculture, it 
was found that 132 of them were Black-Seeded 
Tennis-Ball under other names. A sample of 
crimson clover seed, costing $5.75 per bushel, con- 
tained so little live seed tnat $704 worth would 
contain only a bushel of good seed. Some Ken- 
tucky Blue-grass was so poor that a pound of live 
seed would have cost $2.18, and a sample of 
timothy tested at the rate of $47 per bushel for 
the live seed. Some of the seeds sprouted well 
enough, but the plants were of the wrong kind. 
Thus a semple of alleged clover seed contained 
338,000 weed seeds in a pound, or at, the rate of 
twenty million per bushel. Such results3explain 
the cause of some mysterious crop failures and 
equally strange invasions of new weeds. 

HOW FRUIT MEN CO-OPERATE IN MICHIGAN. 

Co-operation in fruit selling has reached an 
advanced stage inthe Michigan apple belt. For 
instance, in the case of the Fruit Growers 
Association of Ludington, the stock amounts to 
five hundred shares, and each subscriber must 
take at least one share for five acres of orchard. 
The company owns a large packing-house, witha 
side track on one side and a wagon-drive on the 
other. There is a wide veranda on both sides, 
enclosed with slats. Six roller grades, which 
separate the fruit into three sizes, are used. 
Baskets are stored in the second story, and drop 
down through chutes to the packing-tables, 
which are covered with canvas. When the fruit 
is delivered, each man receives credit for the 
proper number of bushels of the given varieties. 
The fruit is then graded and packed, and each 
person receives his share of the proceeds when 
the fruitis sold. The secretary of the company 
looks after the buying and selling, and has charge 
of the packing-house. In this way a uniform 
product is secured which large buyers can de- 
pend upon, and the miadleman and his exactions 
are excluded. 
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Agriculturists Meet at Boston. 


The Massachusetts State Board of Agriculture 
met Tuesday for the first of the two days of its 
annual meeting. The annual report of secretary 
Stockwell gave a thorough review of the activi- 
ties of the board during the year, making partic- 
ular reference to the farmers’ Institutes, the 
crop reports and nature leaflets. He reviewed 
the work of the dairy bureau, making some 'sug- 
gestions for changes in the law governing the 
‘pureau. He spoke in the highest terms of Dr. 
Austin Peters, chief of the cattle bureau, and of 
his work in the suppression of the present epi- 
demic of foot and mouth disease, but character- 
ized the law creating the bureau as an anomaly 
and freak of legislation, and disclaimed any re- 
sponsibility for its enactment on the part of the 
board. He referred tothe new office of State 
nursery inspector, established by the last Legis. 
lature, and to the wofk of Dr. H. T. Fernald in 
that position, making suggesttons for a few per- 
fecting amendments to the law. He also made a 
plea for the presérvation and encouragement of 
insectivorous birds. In closing secretary Stock 








on will show’ 


pin is probably of American origi. The North-, 


well said: “This board is and continue to 
be the. depariment at oulture for this State, 
not only for the improvement of its methods and 
products, but for ‘safeyuarding its funds and 
wisely administering its laws.'’ As I resign my’ 
position at the close ‘of my present term, I am 
sure. a stronger leader shall take my place to. 
carry forward the work of the office, and I be- 
speak for him your wise counsels and.as_ :ordial 
support as you have given me. I cannot ask for 
more.” cttig 

The report of the Sypsy-moth committee gave a 
strong picture of the devastations of. the insect 
in the Infested region the past summer, but made 
no recommendations for action. It will appear 
later as a legislative document. 

The dairy bureau reported that the dairy 
interests had been well safeguarded during the 
year, more cases being brought and more con- 
victions secured than in any previous year. It is 
the opinion of the bureau that the renovated 
butter law is now being generally observed by 
the dealers. This report will appear later as a 
public document. 

The committee on Massachusetts Agricultural 
College presented a report commending the work 
of that institution In the main and making a few 
suggestions for improvement to its trustees. 

The committee on institutes and public meet- 
ings reported that 114 farmers’ Institutes were 
held during the year, with an average attendance 
of 104 persons. The exercises of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the founding of the board, on 
July 22 last, and the public winter meeting at 
North Adams, were very interesting and success- 
tul. Other committees to report were those on 
agricultural societies, on domestic animals and 
sanitation, on experiments and station work, and 
on forests, roads and roadside improvements. 
Dr. Austin Peters presented his semi-annual 
report as chief of the cattle bureau, which was 
accepted and placed on file. 

The report of Dr. H. T. Fernald, State nursery 
inspector, stated that of eighty nurseries in- 
spected, fifty-three were found infested by in- 
jurious insects or diseases, and that at present 
sixty-five hold certificates of freedom from these 
pests, nine fumigate all stock sent out, and six 
have suspended shipments entirely while being 
put in satisfactory condition. 

An abstract of the reports of inspectors to the 
fairs of the various societies was read by secre- 
tary Stockwell. These reports show that the 
societies generally had a prosperous year finan- 
cially, that the fairs were never better attended 
or by more interested crowds, and that they were 
remarkably free from objectionable features of 
all sorts. Two societies, the Berkshire and the 
Manufacturers of North Attleboro, held no fairs 
and forfeit their representation on the board ‘for 
one year at least. 
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Grain and Flour. 


The prospects fora big foreign trade in 
grain are excellent, in view of the large crop 
and the fact that the supply is low in 
Europe, and relief must come from the 
United States and Canada if at all. Export- 
ers of long experience admit that they ex- 
pect the clearances from all Atlantic and 
Gulf ports to reach three million bushels 
weekly during January and February, and 
some declare they would not be astonished 
if they averaged four million bushels weekly 
in the second of those months. But this, of 
course, depends largely upon the supply and 
the cost. 

That tbe 748-million wheat crop of 1901 
was a record-breaker, the New York Even- 
ing Post in its annual resume says, was 
extremely fortunate—partly because it was 
preceded by a short crop, but largely owing 
to the enormous shortage in the corn, oats 
and potato crops of 1901. As these staples 
became scarce and dear, the consumption 
of wheat steadily increased. Not only did 
the use of it by human beings increase ap- 
preciably, but there was a material enlarge- 
ment in the quantity fed to animals. 
| Throughout the States where corn was 





| especially scarce and dear, wheat was com. | 


paratively abundant and cheap, costing less 
than corn in many places. Consequently 
many farmers and feeders fed it freely to 
live stock and to poultry. Then, too, a 
great deal of flour, chiefly of low grade, 
was shipped South to take the place of corn 
meal, and this new field served to keep 
Western millers busy for months. 

It is small wonder, therefore, that the best 
authority placed the per capita consumption 
at fully five bushels, against 44, the former 
current estimate. The result of this ex- 
traordinary increase in consumption was 
that nearly all of the 1901 crop was gone 
when the 1902 crop began to reach market. 
This was partly shown ina visible supply 
under twenty millions June 30 last, com- 
pared with thirty millions previous year 
and 46,000,000 in 1900. 

That farm reserves were more than 
usually depleted and that consumption kept 
good pace with new crop supplies was 
evidenced in the very limited visible supply 
increases, the gain for several weeks being 
comparatively nothing. 

The unexpectedly heavy purchases by 
western Europe, not only here but in Rus- 


sia, Roumania and elsewhere were, it was 
declared, brought about by the long period 
of wet weather during harvest time both in 
the United.Kingdom and on the Continent, 
notably in Franceand Germany. 
.wegt, the wheat fields were flooded with 
water, and to a very important extent the 
wheat in shock was soaked—so much so, 
in fact, that it was found impossible to 
thresh for weeks. Ky that time much of the 
grain had sprouted. In some instances it 
was actually unfit to make flour, and in 
many places--particularly in England, 
where corn was especially scarce and dear— 
the damaged wheat was fed to live stock and 
poultry. For this reason it became im- 
perative to buy very heavily of choice, dry 
foreign descriptions for mixing with native 
wheats that were only slightly damp. 

It is predicted that at the present wonder- 
ful rate of increase of the Pacific coast 
grain trade that section will soon be able to 
care for its own surplus and cease sending 
it to Europe, and injuring the markets of 
other parts of the country. Already more 
than seventy per cent. of the Pacific coast 
exports of flour gé to Asia, largely from ports 
on Puget sound. 
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News of the Cattle Disease. 


Only one new case of the cattle disease 
has been reported this week. It was ina 
herd of nine at Wayside Inn, Sudbury, 
Mass. Elsewhere the infected animals have 
all been killed except in a few cases where 
the animals had recovered and slaughter 
was not considered necessary. The work 
of disinfection has been going on from the 
beginning of the campaign, and is now 
fully half done. It is finished in New 
Hampshire and Rhode Island, and will 
be completed in Massachusetts, the only 
other State concerned, within three weeks 
at present rate of progress. Dr. Salmon 
States that the national department has no 
authority to pay for damages caused by 
disinfection, and the only remedy will be to 
bring suit in the Court of Claims; nota 
very practicable plan. The commission, 
however, can buy outright any hay or build- 
ings that are to be wholly destroyed, and of 
course there is nothing to prevent the States 
voting money to pay for hay or buildings 
injured. Dr. Salmon holds that the States 
benefit greatly by the checking of the dis- 
ease, and should bear part of the expense, 
both of slaughter and of disinfection. 

The disinfection is very thoroughly done 
in some cases, even the liquid manure being 
removed from the cellars. There are half a 
dozen gangs of about seven men each at the 
work for the Government, besides a few 
others under the direction of the Massachu- 
setts State Bureau. Dr. Peters of the Massa- 
chusetts bureau has just issued a circular 
of directions for farmers whose herds have 
been diseased. 

Chief Salmon is unwilling as yet to fix a 
date for lifting the quarantine from New 
England. He wishes to allow a safe period 
after the last case to make sure that no 
others will appear. 
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Stable and Tieup. 


Stables should be always dry, and this 
condition you cannot secure with a base- 
ment stable, with a wall forming any part 
of the side of the stable. The question of 
stable construction and ventilation is one of 
the greatest importance. 

In stable arrangements we want some 
kind of tie that will keep the cow comfort- 
able, and never the rigid stanchion, and 
; have the cows adjusted with reference to 
| the drop according to their length. We in 
| our own stables accomplish this by having 
ithe platform ahead of the drop, eighteen 
inches wider at one end than at the other. 





Over a, large area as in our own South- |, 


Let Us Thresh the 
-. Matter Out 


No Potash—No Fruit 
No Phosphoric Acid—No Seeds 
No Nitrogen—No Leaves 


a ; 


These three 
things must 
be supplied 


to your soil. 


Write to us 
and we will 
send you 
some books 

, giving the 
gist of the whole matter. 


GERMAN KALI WoRKs 
98 Nessau &t., New York 











----’ Twixt realist and poet 
The difference we ken; 
One likes to see the sun set, 
The other one, the hen. 
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Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To all persons interested in the estate of MAR- 
GARET A. FERMOYLE of Arliagton, in 


County. 
WHEREAS, John W. Fermoyle, her husband, 
has presented to said Court his petition, 
representing that he is desirous of conveying cer - 
tain real estate, described in suid petition, in fee; 
aud that his wife is an insane person and is, there- 
fore, incompetent to release her right of dower in 
said real estate, aud praying that he, her guard- 
ian, may be authorized to release her said rights 
in F ney real —. wea 
, you are hereby c to appear ata Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County 
of Middlesex, on the third diy of February, 
pHa —, + = — in t . ama gen to 
x my you have, w the 
should not be granted. ad — 
And said petitioneris ordered to serve this 
citation by delivering a copy thereof to each of you 
fourteen days, at least, before said Court, or by 
publishing the same once in each week for three 
successive weeks in ¢532 MASSACHUSETTS 
PLOUGHMAN, a newspaper published in Boston, 
the last publication to be one day, at least, before 
—o. 6 
ness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this fourteenth: day 
of January, in the year one thousand nine hun- 


dred and three. P 
S H FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, ss. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, and all other 
persons interested in the estate of SUSAN B. 
SHUTE WARD, late ,of Winchester, in said 
County, deceased. 

HEREAS, a certain instrument purporting 
to be the last will and testament of said de- 
ceased has been presented to said Court, for 

Probate, by Elizabeth A. Waters of Somerville, in 

said County, who prays that letters testamentary 

may be issued to her, the executrix therein 
omen without giving a surety on her official 








Yuu are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court. to be held at Cambridge, in said Count 
of Middlesex, on the tenth day of February, A. D. 
1903, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 
be granted. 

And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof by = ing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a nhews 
paper published in Boston, the last publication 
to be one day, at least, before said Court, and by 
mailing, pone. or delivering a copy of this 
citation to all known persons interested in the 
estate, seven days, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this sixteenth “day of 
January, in the yezr one thousand nine hundred 


and three. 
S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors, and all 
othe: persons interested in the estate of WIL- 
LIAM B. WILSUN, late of Somerville, in said 
County, deceased, intestate. 

WHE EAS, a petition has been presented to 

said Court, to grant a letter otf administra- 

tion on the estate of said deceased to Ida M. 

Wilson of Somerville, in the County of Mid- 

dlesex, without giving a surety on her bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the tenth dayof Febraary, A. 0. 
1903, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, 
if ane you have, why the same should not be 

ranted. 

. Ané the petitioner is mee directed to gi ve pub- 

lic notice thereof, by publishing this citation, once 

in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN. & newspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication to be one 

day, at least, before said Court. 4 
Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 

First Judge of said Court, this twentieth day of 

January, in the year one thousand nine hundred 

and three. S. H. FOLSOM, Kegister. 
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Hampden Trust Company, 


Springfield, Massachusetts. 


STREET, 








HENRY C. HAILE, 


DIREC 


HENRY M. PHILLIPS, 
WILLIAM E. WRIGHT, 
WILLIAM ‘B. PLUNKETT, 
PETER MURRAY, ' 


WILLIAM G. McINTYRE, President. 
WILLIAM F. WHITING, 


SAYWARD GALBRAITH, Treasurer. 


WILLIAM G. McINTYRE. 





Vice-Presidents. 


TORS: 
HENRY C. HAILE, 
WILLIAM. _W. McCLENCH, 
EDMUND P. KENDRICK, 
WILLIAM F. WHITING, 








Trustee. 


Transacts a General Banking Business. 


Allows Interest on Deposits Subject to Check. 


Foreign Exchange and Letters of Credit. Acts as 
Trustee, Transfer Agent, and Registrar for Corpora- 
tions. May be appointed Executor, Administrator, or 














it ret ft 


Safe Deposit Boxes from -$2,00. a year up. 
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Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors, and 
all other persons interested in the estate of 
FRANCIS JOSSELYN, late of Somerville, in 
said County, deceased, intestate. 

HEREAS, a petition has been presented to 
said Court to grant a letter of adminis- 

tration on the estate of said deceased, to Roxie C. 

Josseiyn of Somerville, in the County of Middle- 

sex, without giving a surety on her bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County 
of Middlesex, on the tenth day of February, 
A. D. 1903, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to 
show cause, if any you have, why the same should 
no! be granted. 

And the petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
.the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & newspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication be 
one day, at least. before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE. Esquire, First 
Judge of said Court, this nineteenth day of Janu- 
ary, inthe year one thousand nine hundred and 
three. S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 











FARMERS’ WANTS 


ONE CENT A WORD 


Farmers’ Want Department is established to allow 
the sale and exchange of Stoc " its, etc. 
also Help or Situation Wanted. There is a charge 0: 
one cent per word only, including name, address or 
initials. No Display. Cash to accompany the 

r. 











ANTED-—To hire good-sized farm for term of years, 

with stock and tools, by practical, responsible 

tarmer. Give full particulars. Address, AMOS D. 
SHELDON, Westford, Mass. 





OTATOES—Bovee, Carman, Cobbler. Delaware 

GS. Enormous, Green Mountain, Hebron 

umbo, Thoroughbred. Ohio, Kose, Quick Crop, — 
Sir Walter, Wonder. CHAS. FORD, Fishers, N. Y. 





OCKERELS—For sale from_ prize-winning stock 
Prices reasonable. Choice Buff a ons, Part- 
dge Wyandottes, Partridge Plymout ocks, Rose 
comb R. I. Reds. ARTHUR WAITE, Rockville, Mass 





land. Pietertje, DeKol, Hengerveld strains. Best 
utter producers. Young bulls and bull calves only. 
Send for pedigrees. Prices r ble. Woodsi 
Farm, Princeton, Worcester County, Massachusetts 
JOHN B. MARCOU. 


Hota Pitertie, exo Best cows in New Eng- 








Worth 825; never been used. KENT, Box 3: 


Q*s Webster & Hannum Bone Cutter for exc " 
ston. 





to 12 n:onths old. Individual merit end breeding the 


Fe SALFK—Nine registered Aberdeen-Angus bulls, 6 
t. JOHN L. GAISER, Charleston, Ill. 





UFF Cochins : young and yearling stock for sale. C 
JIL. WARE, South Keene, N. A 


4° STUD—Fee $10: Bob Jingo: bretding cannot be 
a 





improved. MARTIN HUNTER.Croton Kennels 
ew Castle, Pa. 





tate wages wanted. MAPLE HILL 


Wrcamster Ste man; must be good milker and 
teamster. 
AIRY FARM, Waterbury, Ct. 





far: es to right party. MRS. F. S 


ANTED—Govod, strong woman for housework on 
m. Good w 
LLARD, Huntsvii le, Ct. 





NTED—Girl to do housework, small family, no 
We cnttaren, in a pleasant village. BOX 14, Puiney 
t. 





winter. BEN N ESTEN, North Attleboro 


ANTED—Stendy bat about 14 on milk farm for 
AM 
8. 





IANTED—A cook in the Home for Aged Women 
236 South Street, Northampton, Mass. 





month’ and ad. EVERETT SHERMAN 
rrisville, R. 1. 
ELGIAN HARES for sale at $2 each; for limited 


time only; manual of complete instructions with 
each order. TRROWN & NEWELL, Wooster, O. 


ITE Wyandottes— from choice matings 
_ sitting. F. E. BANCROFT, Groveland, N. ae 


OROUGHBRED PEDIGREED Belgie Hares ; 
ices t. nd. DBS. H. R. PHIL- 
es WREAN; Pond Tan, Nei. 


OR SALE—Pair Hambleto horses, 6 and 


ANTED—Barn man; must be milker; $20 
boar 
a 

















M nian 
7. MRS. EDWARD WHITE, Claremort. N. H. 
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Our homes. 


The Workbox. 
KNITTED BED SHOES. 

Materials required: Two skeins pink 
Germantown yarn, two yards pink ribbon, 
one pair soles, three steel needles, No. 16. 
Cast on 18 stitches. 

1st row—Knit across plain. 

2a row—Purled. 

3d row—Plain. 

4th row—Slip 2, 4 plain, slip 2, 2 plain, 
slip 2, 4 plain, slip 2. 

5th row -Slip 2, purl 4, slip 2, purl 2, slip 
2, purl 4, slip 2. 

6th row—Slip 2, 4 plain, slip 2, 2 plain, 
slip 2, 4 plain, slip 2. 

ith oan 2, purl 4, slip 2, purl 2, slip 
2, purl 4, slip 2. 

sth row—Purl 2, 4 plain, purl 2, over, 2 
plain, over, purl 2, 4 plain, purl 2. 

9th row—All plain knitting. 

10th row—All purled, widening each side 
of the two middle stitches. 

11th row—All plain knitting. ¥ 

12th row—Two plain, slip 2,4 plain, slip 
2, 2 plain, slip 2, 4 plain, slip 2. 

13th row—Purl 2, slip 2, purl 4, slip 2, 
purl 2, slip 2, purl 4, slip 2, purl 2. 

14th row—T wo plain, slip 2, 4 plain, slip 
2, 2 plain, slip 2, 4 plain, slip 2, 2 plain. : 

15th row—Furl 2, slip 2, purl 4, slip 2, 
purl 2, slip 2, purl 4, slip 2, purl 2. 

16th row—Two plain, purl 2, 4 plain, purl 
2, over, 2 plain, over, purl 2, 4 plain, purl 2, 
2 plain. 

17th row—All plain knitting. 

18th row—Like tenth row. 

19th row—All plain knitting. 

20th row—Four plain, slip 2, 4 plain, slip 
2, 2 plain, slip 2, 4 plain, slip 2, 4 plain. 
21st row—Purl 4, slip 2, purl 4, slip 2, purl 
2, slip 2, purl 4, slip 2, purl 4. . 

92d—Four plain, slip 2,4 plain, slip 2, 2 
plain, slip 2, 4 plain, slip 2, 4 plain. 

23d row—Purl 4, slip 2, purl 4, slip 2, 
purl 2, slip 2, purl 4, slip 2, purl 4. 

24th row—Four plain, purl 2, 4 plain, purl 
2, over, 2 plain, over, purl 2,4 plain, purl 2, 

4 plain. 

25th row—All plain knitting. 

26th row—All purled, widening each side 
of the middle stitches. 

27th row—All plain knitting. 

Knit 15 rows of ribs and 15 rows of blocks, 
widening inthe middle of rib rows as be- 
fore. End with the blocks. 

To form the gore, slip 2, knit blocks and 
url slip stitches, widening in the middle. 
Goa two stitches on needle. 

2d row—Slip 2, knit across plain, leaving 
4on needle. The stitches slipped at begin- 
ning are always in addition to those left on 
needle. 

3d row—Knit across plain, slipping first 2 
stitches and leaving 6 on needle. In this 
row widen in centre. 

4th row—Slip 2, knit across and leave 8 on 
needle. 

5th row—Four plain, slip 2 and repeat, 
leaving 8 on needle. 

6th row—Slip 2, purl blocks, slip purl 
stitches, leave 10. 

7th row—Slip 4, knit blocks, slip purl 
stitches, leave 12. 

bh row—Purl block, slip purl stitches, 
leav 14. 

9th row—Knit blocks, purl slip stitches, 
widen in centre, leave 14. 

10th row—Slip 2, knit plain, leaving 16 on 
needle. 

11th row—Slip 2, and purl across, widen- 
ing in centre, and leaving 13 on needle. 

12th row—Slip first 2, knit remainder 
plain, leaving 20 on needle. 

13th row—Slip 2, and knit 4 across, leaving 





22. 
14th row—Purl blocks, slip purl stitches, 


and leave 22. 

15th row—Slip 2, knit blocks, purl slip 
stitches, and leave 24 stitches on needle. 

16th row—Slip 2, purl blocks and slip purl 
stitches, leaving 26 on needle. 

17th row—Again widen in centre, purl 
slip stitches and knit blocks. 

Carry out the pattern until there are 24 
rows inthe gore, widening again in 19th 
row, and leaving two stitches extra at the 
end of each row. On the 24th row 34 
stitches should be left. 

25th row—Carry the wool to the beginning 
of the row and knit the blocks and purl the 
slip stitches, widening at centre. 

2th row—All plain knitting. 

27th row—Purl and widen. 

28th row—All plain knitting. 

1st row of heel—Two plain, slip 2 (*), 4 
plain, slip 2, and repeat from(*). =, 

2d row--Purl 4, slip 2, and repeat, ending 
with purl 2. 

3d row—Same as first. 

4th row—Like second. 

5th row—Two plain, purl 2 (*), 4 plain, 
purl 2, and repeat from (*), ending with 4 
plain. 

6th row—Plain. 

7th row—Purl. 

8th row—Plain. 

9th row—Four plain, slip 2, and repeat, 
ending with 2 plain. 

10th row—Purl 2 (*), slip 2, purl 4, repeat 
from (*). 

11th row—Like ninth. 

12th row—Like tenth. Repeat fifth, sixth, 
seventh and eighth rows. 

17th row—Slip 2(*), 4 plain, slip 2, and 
repeat from (*). 

18 row—Slip 2, purl blocks and slip 2 slip 
stitches. 

19th and 20th rows—Like 17th and 18th. 
Repeat from first row until there are 20 
rows of biocks and ribs, ending with blocks. 
Join to ne dleon other side of foot. For 
the top of shoe cast on 75 stitches, knit 20 
rows plain, bind off and sew to top of shoe. 

Eva M. NILEs. 
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Self-Help for Nervousness. 

“‘Self-control as a cure for nervous dis- 
eases isa remedy more efficacious than medi- 
cine at times,’”’ said a prominent Washing- 
ton practitioner, and “‘ since its exercise is a 
matter of mere habit, I will tell you about 
it. 

** * Nervousness’ is a disease, and nervous 
persons, especially women, are a torture to 
themselves, an object of pity on the part of 
some and of contempt on the part of others. 
Nervousness in itseif, nervous prostration 
in its various stages and the different forms 
of nervous fright and irritability largely 


result from persons allowing themselves to 
yield to certain chaunels ot thought which 
have fear as a basis. 

** It makes slight difference what this ele- 
ment of fear may be, whether the loss of 
money, of a beloved one, position, or what 
else, the subject nurses this dread little by 
little, until, except in the case of a sudden 
and powerful shock, imperceptibly, but 
with insidious certainty, the nerve centres 
feel the strain and gradually giye way. The 
subject begins to suffer loss of appetite, 
sleeplessness intervenes, loss of flesh neces- 
sarily results, and a whole train of evils 
follow in rapid sequence, from becoming a 
burden to oneself, family and friends in 
going around in a perpetual state of nerv- 
ous irritability or melancholia, to complete 
collapse in bed from nervous prostration. 

‘*While patients will yield to medical 
treatment in some instances, the beneficial 
effects of sedatives or tonics aré often neu- 
tralized by the patient refusing to exercise 
self-control, and in nursing the particular 
trouble, which may be preying upon the 
mind. When expostulated witb the invari- 
able reply is, ‘1 can't help it.’ 

** Persons of nervous temperament and in 
various stages of nervous diseases will be 
astonished to see how quickly the physical 
will respond to a determination of the mind 
not to yield to certain lines of familiar 
thought which constitute the suabject’s 
troubles. They will find that the brain 
may be said to be a creature of habit, in 
that certain lines of thought will force 
themselves and often at certain times of the 
day more prominently, as inthe morning, 
Endeavor to develop a feeling of. ‘don’t 
care,’ and maintain it. Once the subject 
determines to curb and control thought the 
brain will be found to yield to control, 
slowly at first, but surely when the subject 
persists as much as his or her feeble will 
power allows in ‘ not thinking about it.’ 

“To aid in this great fundamental cure of 
nervousness and nervous troubles, travel 
largely conduces, because, as simple as it 
is, when persons travel they have to do 
things they do not wish to do, entailing a 
change of thought, consequent relaxation 
of strain of the brain cells, more or less 
physical exercise and a change (of air and 
scene, 

“Fifty per cent., perkaps more, of 
nervous troubles are aggravated and pro- 
longed by remaining amid familiar sur- 
roundings and among the immediate mem- 
bers of the family, where their weaknesses, 
often silly and foolish, are coddled and 
humored, until the subject believes himself 
or herself desperately ill or finally devel- 
| Ops a real disease. 
| ‘*If nervous people who have not reached 
| this stage only knew what a nuisance they 
| are and how readily their irritability would 
| disappear if they would hold themselves up 
| to their irrespective vision, determine to 
control themselves and not allow their 
whims, habits or snappy tempers to control 
| them, they would become prettier and 
| stouter women, and stronger and better 
|men. They would find that self-control is 
| a habit, as it becomes a habit for women to 

nag, fret or show temper, and for a man to 
feel that he is perpetually going to lose his 
| position or suffer loss in his business. 
| ‘One must persevere in the self-control 
cure for nervousness, but cnce the nerves 
| are whipped into mental subjection patients 
| gain flesh and strength and wonder how 
| they could have been so weak. The legend 
| to be inscribed upon the nervous person’s 
| banner is short but effective— don’t yield.’ ” 
| ——-+ > > 
Practical Talks with Mothers. 

Searcely anything is more difficult to 
obcain than a thoroughly good child’s nurse, 
scarcely anything more important to the 
child, and yet is there anything more care- 
lessly done? Mothers will often engage 
women or girls of whom they know practi- 
cally nothing, and will intrust the haby 
completely to their care. 

It is well for a mother to consider care- 
fully what qualities are to be desired in a 
nursemaid, and then try and find one pos- 
sessing them. Even if she is fortunate 
enough to find one answering all the re 
quire-zents, she should reserve for herself a 
certain amount of supervision over the 
eare of her child. Could the nurse’s good 
intentions be relied upon she may lack good 
judgment, no matter how honest she may 
be in her efforts to do her best. By this I 
do not mean that the mother ought to appear 
openly distrustful, for such treatment would 
discourage the best of nursemaids, but 
rather that she should keep constant super- 
vision and be first in the care of her baby. 

Many a time one might see a nursemaid 
joggirig roughly on her knee a crying child 
until one would think{that the poor little 
head must ache. Nurses will often take 
their little charges with them on shopping 
expeditions, and often to houses of their 
friends, where they are perhaps exposed to 
contagious diseases. 

It is perhaps easy for a mother to see how 
important the choosing of a nursemaid is, 
and she will want to know some of the 
qualifications which she should possess. 
This must apply not only to her health, but 
to her moral and mental characteristics as 
well, for the child is likely to have its mind 
and disposition moulded largely by its 
nurse. And if a child is constantly in 
hearing and sight of a pattern which is the 
reverse of what it ought to be, it is difficult 
to obtain the desired qualities. 

In the first place the nurse ought to be in 
good health. <A sickly or consumptive 
woman should never be thought of in the 
capacity of nursemaid. 

Bad breath and offensive nasal catarrh 
are things which may not be absolutely 
Gangerous to the child, but it is certainly 
very unpleasant to have such a person 
around. There is some question about the 
proper age for a nursemaid to be. I would 
suggest a woman between the ages of 
twenty-fiveand forty. Young girls are net 
desirable, for the reason that they are likely 
to give too much attention to enjoyment 
and totheirfriends. On the other hand, old 
women are likely to be self-opinionated and 
forgetful. There are many exceptions to 
this statement. The nurse should be 
strong, otherwise the carrying of the baby 
for an hour or more at a time will be beyond 
her strength. If she is very stout, she will 
have difficulty in moving quickly, which is 
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| to the cold and wet is the first step 
im) to Pneumonia. Take a dose of 
PERRY DAVIS’ 


Painkiller 


and the danger can be averted. 

It has no equal as a preventive 
and cure for Colds, Sore Throat, 
Quinsy and Rheumatism. 

Always keep it handy. 






& very necessary requirement for one who 
has the care of children. The quick step 
will often save a fall or other calamities to 
which children are subject. 

The good looks of the nurse play a minor 
part with children. They are likely to 
think that every one they love is beautiful. 
If only the nurse loves her little charge, 
more ts not ‘frecessary. “Small babies per- 
ceive the loving expression and are con- 
tented. A nursemaid must love little chil- 
dren or she will never make a good nurse. 
She must choose her work because she loves 
itand prefers it to anything else, not be- 
cause it is one good way of earning her 
livelihood. A nurse who is devoted to a 
child is not apt to loose her patience or be- 
come angry if the child is rovoking or 
annoying. 


Other important qualities are intelligence, 
a willingness to be taught and to learn, also 
gentleness in manners and touch. A nurse 
who has experience and intelligence, and is 
not willing to learn, can be taught abso- 
lutely nothing, and is to be shunned. Ex- 
perience is, of course, of great value, but it 
is better by far to have an intelligent 
woman, even if she is an inexperienced one, 
who is willing to learn. 

if one can possess a nursemaid with good 
manners and gentleness of disposition, and 
one who has a knowledge of good language, 
it is of great advantage to the child. A 
rh ts ttsst child is usually the 
outcome of its association with a coarse- 
natured, ill-mannered nurse. Mothers seem 
often to overlook this well-known fact.— 
New York Herald. 
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Granular Eyelids. 


The marked increase in the prevalence of 
granular lids, or trachoma, in this country 
in recent years, is attracting the attention 
of the sanitary authorities ; and well it may, 
for it is a most serious affection, not only 
on account of the discomfort it causes, but 
also by reason of the damage it may do to 
the sight. f 

The disease prevails chiefly in schools 
and asylums, or wherever else numbers of 
children are brought together in intimate 
relations, as in the crowded tenements of 
the larger cities. It is an inflammation of 
the conjunctiva lining the eyelids, running 
a slow, but obstinately progressive course, 
and in times inducing secondary changes in 
the cornea and conjunctiva covering the eye- 
bali, which may seriously affect or even 
destroy the sight. 

lt may begin with the symptoms of a sim- 
ple catarrhal conjunctivitis, or ‘“‘ pinkeye,’’ 
such as reddening of the eye, increased 
secretion of tears and a feeling as of sand 
in the eyes, all of which are much worse in 
a bright light. The lids are puffy, and’ are 
sometimes the seat of a most annoying 
twitching. These acute symptoms gradu- 
ally subside, but the eyes do not get well. 
The inflammation coutinues in a chronic 
form; the eyes remain weak and sensitive 
to the light ; there is a vonstant feeling as of 
a cinder in the eye, which creates au uncon- 
trollable impulse to wink rapidly: and 
there is present more or less discharge of a 
thin fluid, often causing the lids to adhere 
together in the morning. 

Sometimes the beginning of the trouble is 
less acute, and the inflammation is sluggish 
from the start. On turning over the lids the 
inner surface is seen to be studded with 
minute prominences of a tianslucent ap- 
pearance, looking like exceedingly small 
grains of sago; these are the granulations 
which give the name to the disease, and 
which, by rubbing against the eyeball, in 
the repeated winking caused by irritation, 
produce ulceration and loss of transparency 
of the cornea, and injure vision. 

The treatment is very difficult, and can be 
carried out effectively only by a skilled 
physician, but much can be done in the way 
of prevention. The disease 1s contagious, 
and an entire school may speedily become 
infected from a single case. A child suffer- 
ing from this trouble should not be allowed 
to attend school, and all cases which occur 
in institutions should be isolated as strictly 
as if they were cases of scarlet fever or 
mallpox. Above all, there must be no use 
of towels, soap or wash-basins in common. 
—Youth’s Companion. 
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Attendance on the Sick. 


“In every well-arranged house,’’ says 
Clara Weeks Shaw, in her ‘Text book of 
Nursing,” ‘‘ there ought to be an apartment 
especially fitted for the use of the sick.”’ 
Then she goes on to describe the requisites 
of such a room—‘‘spacious, light, airy, 
clean and quiet,’’ quoting the Italian proverb, 
** the doctor enters where the sun does not.”’ 
Growing plants and freshly cut flowers are 
advised also. *‘ Keep rocking chairs out of 
the sick room. Avoid clothes that rustle 
and shaes that squeak. Use a wooden 
rather than a metallic poker for the fire. If 
coal must be added, bring the necessary 
amo int in a paper and lay it on the fire, 
paper and all, to avoid noise. Whispering 
in the sick room or just outside the door is 
one of the worst of the many distressing 
forms in which the solicitude ot the patient’s 
friends will manifest itself. These seem 
very small points to dilate upon, but good 
nursing depends largely upon attention to 
details so apparently trivial that theaverage 
person would never think of them.”’ 

A “natural aptitude” for nursing is 
mentioned as the most valuable basis for 
instruction in the work, though it ** will not 
take the place of the latter, nor will goud 
intentions ever compensate for a lack of 
executive ability.” 

Nursing is ranked as “an art, the im- 
portance of which can scarcely be over- 
estimated.’”’ The crucial test of ‘‘ outside 
practice,’’ and one in which some of the most 
intelligent nurses and best wardkeepers fail, 
is the readiness with which a professional 
adapts herself to the habits and idiosyn- 
crasies of the family she enters. This, 
declares the author of the present book, 
which is dedicated to ‘‘the whole nursing 
sisterhood, in memory of the days when I 
was one of them,” is more convincing evi- 
dence of fitness for such a position than the 
most brilliant examination papers. 

**Learn to nurse by reason rather than 
rule,” is urged, and in the twenty chapters 
every conceivable subject that layman or 
professional would have to deal with, seems 
to be touched upon in a he)pful and in- 
structive way. ‘‘Beds and bed making, 
food and its administration,” including 
simple recipes for convalescents’ diet and 
blank pages for additions, “ sick children” 
and “emergencies” are some of the sub- 
titles. ‘*Operation cases’’ and the more 
technical departments of the work of the, 
trained nurse are also thoroughly dealt 
with.—New York Tribune. 
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Domestic Hints. 


CORNED BEEF HASH. 
Putin a large frying-pan one ounce of butter; 
when hot add four ounces of potatoes and six 
ounces of corned beef, both cut in three-six- 
teenths of an inch squares. Season with perper 
and nutmeg and fry, slowly inclining the pan so 
that the hash assumes the shape of an omelet. 
When a fine color drain off the butter, and turn 
it on to a long dish the same as an omelet. 
RICE BORUER. 
Wash a cupful of rice in three waters. Put it 
in a stew-pan with three cupfuls of white 
stock. Cook for half an hour. At the end of 
that time add one level tablespoonful salt 
and two tablespoonfuls of butter, and set 
back where the mixture will cook slowly for 
twenty minutes. Beat the yolks of four eggs 
with three tablespoonfuls of cream or milk; 
stir these into the rice. Butter a border-mould 
thoroughly; pack the rice into it. Let it stand 
for eight or ten minutes in a warm (not hot) 
place, and turn it out on a warm platter. The 
centre may be filled with any preparation of 
meat warmed in a sauce. This makes a very ele- 
gant and savory dish. 
APPLE CHARLOTTE. 

Butter a deep pie dish, then shake over the 
butter some granulated sugar, cover the bottom 








‘are scarcely heavier than double-faced cashmere, 


and applique ornaments, is one of the smartest 
among the season’s tailor costumes. Its revers 
of heavy, white-corded silk, are finished with a 
that complete the blouse are of unburnished gold. 


extensively on ball and opera gowns of chiffon, 


on this put a layer of sliced apples, a littte sugar 
and a few cloves; add the layers of bread and 
apples until the dish {s full, the top layer being 
apples; put some small pieces of butter on top 
and moister the whole with a little water, bake in 
a tightly-covered dish in a slow oven until quite 
soft, then remove the cover and brown on the 


top. 
be BRAISED PIGEON. 
Single, clean and cut in halves one pigeon. 


tablespoonfuls of olive oil in a pan, and brown 
the bird in it with the skin side down. Brown 
one tablespoonful of flour in hot oil and put it in 
a pan with a small piece of celery, one bay leaf, 
one slice of onion, one pint of stock, one-half 
teaspoonful of salt and a dash of pepper. Put 
the bird in a pan and strain the sauce over it. 
Cover and simmer three-quarters of an hour. 
SPINACH BALLS. 

Put a slightly heaping tablespoonful of butter, 
a tablespoonful of cream and half a teaspoonful 
of sugar into 4 saucepan on the stove, mix well, 
and when it boils add a heaping tablespoonful! of 
flour -as much as will stay on the spoon—let it 
come to a boil, and then add three-quarters of a 
cup of cooked and finely chopped spinach, beat 
well and remove from the fire. When cold add 
two eggs, one at a time, season with salt and 
pepper to taste and half a saltspoonful of pow 
dered mace. Have a saucepan of boiling water, 
slightly salted, on the stove; dip a tablespoon in 
eold water, and then take up enough of the spin- 
ach mixture to make an oblong cake, in shape like 
an egg cut in half lengthwise, then dip the spoon 
in the boiling water and let the cake float off. 
Use allthe mixture in this way. The balls will 
cook in four or five minutes, and they must not 
boil too fast or they wiil break. Let them drain 
in a colander while making a cream sauce, and 
when the sauce is made put the balls into it and 
let them come to a boil, turn out on a platter and 
garnish with parsley. 

CREAMED CALF’S LIVER. 


Into a pan put five tablespoonfuls of butter. 
When itis melted put into it one pound of calf’s 
liver cut fine, salt and pepper; brown carefully 
and cook for eighteen minutes. Take up'the 
liver and place it on a hot platter. Add one slice 
of onion to the gravy and let it cook one minute. 
Add one tablespoonful of flour and cook, stirring 
until it begins to froth. Draw the pan back and 
gradually add one pint of milk and cook one 
minute, stirring all the time. Put the liver in the 
pan with the gravy, and stew very slowly five 
minutes longer. 
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Hints to Housekeepers. 


Use a long-handled brush in cleaning the walls 
or, more properly, a long handle ending in a wire 
frame covered by a lamb’s-wool bag, which may 
be slipped off and beaten and washed. 

Paint should never be scrubbed; but wiped 
with a soft woolen cloth dipped in warm water. 
A slight touch of sand soap may be used on a 
stubborn stain. Dry with a piece of flannel cloth 
after a good rinsing. 

To clean swansdown, make a warm lather of 
soap and then gently squeeze the down in it until 
itis quite clean. Rinse in fresh cold water with 
a little blueing in it. Afterward shake the water 
out and hang in the air to dry. 

The suffering caused by chilblains is often re- 
lieved by painting them with collodion, with 
equal parts of oil of turpentine and ichthyol, 
applied with a camel’s-hair brush. 

Alcoho! will remove grass stains from linen 
with very little rubbing. 

If you value your eyesight don’t have any room 
lighted by a glaring, unshaded light, especially 
from overhead. Lights should be shaded, so that 
there shall be no glare. This is why reading 
lamps are so restful. They throw the light down 
where it is needed, and thereis no trying glare 
on the eyes from them. . 

If bread has been baked too brown, or if the 
crust has been blackened in an oven made too 
hot, do not attempt to cut off the black witha 
knife. Assovon as the loaves are cold go over 
them with a coarse grater. 

Several green coffee beans left to soak In the 
unbeaten white of an egg will color cake icing a 
delicate green. The beans should be removed 
and the egg whipped and used for the icing. 
Garnishing of hard-boiled eggs in basket 
shaped, may be accomplished by cutting off 
Straight the ends of the hard-boiled eggs and 
across through the centre; take out the yolks 
from the upper parts, and fillthem to a pointed 
shape with a salpicon of vegetables cut in small 
squares, and combined with a little mayonnaise, 
or simply fill them with jelly. 

Soup making on a gas stove is such an expen- 





it an economy to use beef extract as a foundation 
for stock and meat sauces. A careless servant 
is usually wasteful of beef extract, not using 
every particle that clings to the spoon, aud throw- 
ing away the little pot without removing with 
hot water the particles that cling to the sides. 
If proper vare is exercised a 3mall put can be 
made to go a greit way. 

Cheese may be made into soufties, ramekins, 
omelets, etc., and served before the dessert, or 
with crackers, wafer biscuits or celery with a 
salad before a hot dessert, or after the dessert. 
Cheese fingers and cheese straws are served with 
the salad. A Stilton or Chester cheese is cvt in 
half and one part wrapped in a napkin and 
served, says the Pittsburg Press. Roquefort and 
Gorgonzola are cut in large slices from the 
cheese and. served in a folded napkin. The 
American dairy cheese is cut in small cubes of 
equal size, while the soft cheese, Brie, Neufcha- 
tel, etec., are unwrapped from the tinfoil and 





a*, Many of the pretty French house diesses of 
Opal gray, pale ciel blue,pink and other colored 
French cashmeres or Henrietta cloths, are 
simply but effectively trimmed with white silk 
braid, dotted with black silk French knots. 
For Roman red, greeu and other darker gowns, 
another favorite garniture is a very glossy silk 
serpentine braid of many different widths, each 
scallop of the design widening almost to a point. 
All of these braids are soft and flexible, there- 
fore they can be easily shaped and arranged in 
any form desired. The pretty “ art galloons’”’ are 
also so pliable that they can be given different 
shapes and effects by stretching the edges in vari- 
ous places. 

a*, Some of thenew gun-metal gray gloves of 
suede kid are fastened with rhinestone buttons. 
For comfortable winter wear there is just now a 
great demand for fabric gloves of suede-finished 
cashmere in black, gray, and all the varying 
shades of tan and russet. The stitching is in tiny 
silk points. Dogskin gloves in gray or reddish 
brown, stitched in a darker color and fastened 
with three large buttons, are used for winter 
travelingand shopping. Four-button black suede 
gloves are fancy stitched in white, but the best 
makes have the finger seams stitched in black. 
e*» The separate waists of brocade are found to 
wear much better than any sort of taffeta silk, 
and are, therefore, a more economical purchase. 
Very little trimming is used upon these waists 
when designed for general wear under the fur 
coat, black, white and Persian braids being much 
favored, also velvet ribbon and buttons. The 
brocades, either in silk or satin, come in very 
beautiful designs and colorings, and altltough the 
lighter, more fashionable shades soil quite easily, 
they clean well, and do not show signs of wear 
even after hard service. 

e*, Costume cloth is, perhaps, the most satis- 
factory investment for the shopper in search of 


Wash thoroughly and dust with flour. Heat two 
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They are arranged in many different ways. 
Starting from the shoulders of some of the 
Dodices, the flowers cross the figure and fall over 
the skirt, and are put on with dangling loops of 
velvet ribbon, quite in the fashion of our grand- 
mothers’ time. Other dresses show a centre 
formed of two or three roses and. buds, with trails 
of tender green foliage, small lilies of the valley, 
and violets or other tiny blossoms falling each 
side of the roses. This cluster is placed on one. 
shoulder, holding an airy scarf of tulle or chiffon 
that often glitters with tiny spangles and irides- 
cent sequins. The scarf is carried diagonally 
across the front of the bodice to the belt, where 
another spray, finished with a long, slender chate- 


Our Lady Readers will 
Recognize This Picture. 
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sive process that the city housekeeper often finds | 


laine of leaves and tiny flowers, falls with the 
scarf ends, to the hem of the skirt. There are 


pended by jeweled chains of gold, and special 
pieces for the hair girdle, aid short sleeves of 
tulle, net or lace. 

ae For a costume for demi-dress wear, nothing 
can bein better form than one of black zibeline 
or ladies’ cloth in coat and skirt style, witha 
waist of violet or apple-green taffeta, a lining of 
the same in the jacket and skirt, and a silk petti- 
coat to match. For a suit of this kind Weille 
makes a pretty little jucket with open fronts and 
postillion tabs at the ;back, that disclose the 
lining. The front has revers of Persian lamb or 
chinehilla, as preferred, with shawl points that 
reach below the waist line. The skirt seams are 
strapped, and the hem finished with seven rows 
of silk stitching. The petticoat has two accor- 
dion-plaited flounces, and the lining of the skirt 
has a matching balayeuse. 

e*e Among the toilettes worn at recent recep- 
tions, a few may be instanced as types of winter 
gowns. A mauve moire, trimmed with Venice 
point lace and ermine bands; an amethyst velvet, 
with decorations of Flemish applique; rose- 
colored chiffon combined with pale velvet panne; 
ciel-blue peau de soie, with yoke and girdle of 
gold-braid edgings and straps; pink creped satin 
trimmed with pink chiffon, jeweled Persian 
gimp, and narrow bands of mink fur; white satin 
duchess, with insertion bands of rose point laid 
over azalea-pink chiffon, with matching; pink- 
lined blouse-vest of lace, the fronts of the open 
bodice and the elbow sleeves garnished with 
small palm and scroll patterns in pink, pearl and 
opal beatls. An attractive gown of white lace 
Over tea-rose satin, with delicate trimmings ot 
pale-gold and sea-green appliques, had the left 
side of the decollete bodice adorned with sprays 
of La France roses. A white silk net toilette, 
delicately sprinkled with minute gold spangies 
and pear! sequins, was made up over white-and- 
gold shot taffeta. 

ee Evening gowns show a mingling of clinging, 
diaphanous textiles over taffeta. or peau de soie, 
and stately fabrics of brocatelle, moire, satin 
royal and matelasse silk. White, in becoming 
cream tints for matrons, and pure snow-white for 
young women, is the rule for full-dress attire. 
There are many gold, silver, pearl and jet sequins 
still used in trimming thin gowns of net, lace and 
chiffon. These spangles, however, are very 
minute. 

e%, A dainty hair ornament is as much a part of 
anevening toilet as long kid gloves. Though the 
Greek knot isa favorite mode of arranging the 
hair, the great majority of fashionable women 
prefer the vompadour and Josephine effects, con- 
sequently, the shops are now exhibiting a variety 
of ornaments suitable for these and other styles 
of coiffure, including the Clytie, the Spanish, the 
Duse, Julet, the graceful, youthful coiffure, 
lightly waved all around the face, parted on the 
left side, and finished at the back with a cluster 
of curls held by a jeweled dagger or Greek clasp. 
In the list of hair ornaments are Marabout feath- 
ers, spangled delicately with very small gold pail- 
ettes, tulle and velvet bows, glittering with 
French brilliants, roses and choux, Greek knots 
and fillets, delicately tinted and perfumed. flow- 
ers, with full aigrettes standing erect to give the 
desired height, and drooping feathers and loops 
to do just the reverse. There are also birds and 
butterflies in gauze and rhinestones, and more 
| costly ones of Flemish applique or old point lace. 
| The vogue of rose wreaths and half-wreaths has 
| not diminished, but the bright green, orange and 
other vivid shades have changed to pale tea-rose 
tints. There is one exception,and that is the 
rich American Beauty rose, with sparkling crys- 
tal drops trembling on its velvety petals—the 
glowing red blossoms used almost invariably in 
conjunction with the Spanish style of hair dress- 
ing. In the paler tints, the Cherokee, La France, 
Picayune and button roses are all combined 
either with maiden-hair fein or gauze of the same 
delicate tint. Small rosettes with two upstand- 
ingloops of double-faced satin ribbon, showing 
one side white and the other delicate pink, or 
pale blue, make simple and pretty ornaments to 
wear with demi-dress gowns; and a corsage knot 
| Co match gives a finishi) g touch. 

a*s In the endless array of both day and even- 
Ing wraps presented this winter there have 
been more diverse styles than ever appeared ina 
single season. In the rage for combining furs of 
different kinds and colors on a single wrap, the 
mixture this winter is in far better taste than 
formerly, showing greater artistic skill and taste, 
not alone in uniting the various pelts, but in the 
deft tailor effect given to the finish of. ollar, 
Yevers and edgings. A year or two ago, to jabot 
fur-like lace or employ it for fiounces, shapeless 
box coats and even gowns entire, seemed impos 
sible without producing a very bulky and un- 
graceful result, but by studying the Paris tailors, 
experienced furriers have learned how to manip- 
ulate this difficult material very effectively.— 
New York Evening Post. 








The World Beautiful. 
Lilian Whiting, in doston Budget. 

‘* Heaven’s reward is not to him who counts 
the cost of service, but to him who serves, what- 
ever the cost.” tr 

“You are nearer your heart’s desire than you 
think. Press on with love of God in your heart 
and faith in your soul and mind, and no thought 
of failure, and you will win.” 


“The power of Spiritis tremendous. Even one 
moment each day given to prayer, meditation and 
the Silence will bring a great amount of benefit. 
First of all it will tone down nervous excitement, 
bring serenity and calmness, and enable us to 
see things more clearly. The temperament will 
be better and the health will be better. Sound 
health will be one of the first signs, and a sweet, 
beautiful voice.” 

The term “‘ Heaven’s reward ”’ is not to be 
translated as referring exclusively to some 
indefinite future, but it is the inevitable 
result, here and now, of right action and 
unwavering fidelity to the right choice. 


also flower berthas, boas, mouchoir muffs sus- 


A Fac-Simile of the One Printed on the 
Wrappers of 


Dobbins’ Electric Soap ° 


The soap their mothers used to delight j; 
praising. Dobbins’ Electric is the same yur, 
article it was when it was first made and e.. 
up to l4centsa bar. If your ¢lothes de + 
last as long and look as whi'e as they wed ¢ 
it is because your laundress is using some «s 
the cheap trash, loaded with rosin or orth. 
adulterants, that is sold as soap. Dobbin.’ ; 

ure, and madeof borax and the finest «) v3 
t whitens the clothes, and preserves the: ¢ 
Itis the greatest disinfectant in the wor) 
Sold by all grocers. 


DOBBINS’ SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., 


Sole Manufacturers. Philadelphia. 
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comprehensive and elastic term; one | 
covers the entire possibilities of life. 
does notin the least limit itself to the su; 

of coals and candles, or toany form of 1/ 
tration to the sick or the needy, wil. 
does, and must, always include these, 
include every possible aid that rey. 
itself to the intelligent perception. 

The reward of heaven always begin: 
one’s own mental state. St. Paul’s asserti: 
that if any man be in Christ he isa new «1 
ure; that old things are passed away ani : 
are become as new, is by no means me: 
rhetorical’ phrasing. To enter into +! 
Christ-spirit is to absolutely and liter: 
enter into a new atmosphere which 
creates one’s world and one’s self. It is th: 
realization of a higher degree of energy ; th. 
entrance into a new world of interests and 
new and larger scale of measurement, }); 
means of which that which had seemed s: ; 
row and trial, when encountered on t}: 
lower and limited plain, is now seen from a 
new angle of vision and in truer relativ))s 
with the onward and upward progress 0! 
life. It is then realized as a mere temporary 
obstruction that is easily surmounted: 
transient cloud that is dispelled in th: 
radiance of the more beautiful life. 

Truth and Trust may well be th: 
watchwords of the ent ance on the larger 
life of the higher plane. They are the 
powers that lay hold on eternal life, creite 
the eternal life in the present. Thought is 
the irresistible, the all-compelling pow:r 
that determines all the events and circum- 
stances of life, and raises them to its own 
power. Let one banish the very idea of 
faiiure in any effort which is his heart’s de- 
sire, and he banishes its possibility. ‘The 
power of the spirit is invincible because it 
is the partaking of the power of (Goi. 
Nothing is so disastrous, as well as so weak, 
as complaint and lamentation. Let one 
learn the lesson of courage and of high en- 
deavor. “Can we not,” said Emerson, 
** learn the lesson of self-help? Society is 
full of infirm people, who incessantly sum 
mon cthers to serve them. They contrive 
everywhere tc exhaust for their single com 
fort the entire means and appliances of that 
fuxury to which our invention has yet at- 
tained. Sofas, ottomans, stoves, wine, game- 
fowl, spices, perfumes, rides, the theatre, 
entertainments,—all these they want, they 
need, and whatever can be suggested more 
than these, they crave also, as_ if it was the 
bread which should keep them from stary 
ing; and if they miss any one, they repre- 
sent themselves as the most wronged and 
most wretched persons on earth. One must 
have been born and bred with them to know 
how to prepare a meal for their learned 
stomach. Meantime, they never bestir them- 
selves to serve another person: not they! 
they have a great deal more to do for them- 
selves than they can possibly perform, nor 
do they once perceive the cruel joke of thei! 
lives, but the more odious they grow, the 
sharper is the tone of their complaining and 
craving. Can anything be so elegant as to 
have few wants and to serve them one’s 
self, so as to have somewhat left to give, 
instead of being always prompt tograb? It 
is more elegant to answer one’s own needs 
than to be richly served ; inelegant, perhaps, 
it may look today, and to a few, but it is an 
elegance forever and to all.” 

And “it is love,’’ he continues, ‘‘ which is 
the one remedy for all ills, the panacea 
of nature. We must be lovers, and at once 
the impossible becomes possible. Our age 
and history, for these thousand years, has 
not been the history of kindness, but of 
selfishness. Our distrust is very expensive. 
The money we spend for courts and prisons 
is very ill laid out. We make, by distrust, 
the thief, and burglar, and incendiary, and 
by our court and jail we keep him so. An 
acceptance of the sentiment of love through- 
out Christendom for a season, would bring 
the felon and the outcast to our side in 
tears, with the devotion of his faculties to 
our service. See this wide society of labur- 
ing men and women. We allow ourselves 
to be served by them, we live apart from 
them, and mees them without a salute in 
the streets. We do not greet their talents, 
nor rejoice in their good fortune, nor foster 








The reward of heaven is not, we may well 
believe, a material gift,—a specific and 
tangible thing, but is, instead, that abiding 
and unfailing possession of the quality of 
spiritual life. Allthe real value of life is 
to do that part of the divine work on earth 
for which one is sent here. The co-opera- 
tion of the forces in the ethereal and the 
physical worlds must be perfectly effected 
before life is held to its truest and most 
ideal fulfillments. This co-operation reveals 
itself in all ways. It is seen in the mar- 
velous scientific achievements of Marconi, 
who wrests the secrets of the atmosphere 
and brings them within practical play for 
the use of man; it is seen in great discoy- 
eries, in the far-reaching intellectual in- 
sights of thought, as truly as in that more 


their hopes, nor in the assembly of the pe: 
ple vote for what is dear to them. Thus 
we enact the part of the selfish noble ani 
king from the foundation of the world.” 
Truth, Trust and Love,—Love whic! 
includes all truth and trust,—these «re 
the conquering forces. Invested in t!'s 
strength the way of life becomes no mui’ 
a treadmill of anxiety and trials, but « 
beautiful pathway, on which, with detinite 
and sure tread, one advances in the e' 
deepening radiance and glory of suns!) 
and light and beauty. Heaven’s rewari + 
an ever-present quality, whose effect ‘+ 
serenity, peace, joy and infinite interes! |) 
the unfoldment of progress. The power! 
Prayer enables one to enter into that divi: 
atmosphere and to partake of that in! 





personal ministry to humanity which has 


been generally known as ‘doing good.” 








a@ costume fur general all-around uses for the 


The truth is that “doing good” is a very 





energy which invests every hour 
exhilaration and exaltation. 
The Brunswick, Boston. 





winter and early spring. The new weaves that 





are now displayed, in the shops, are even lighter 
than the beautiful materials brought out a year 
ago. The old-time prejudice against broadcloth 
because of its weighi,‘has no justification what- 
ever, when cloths exquisite in texture and finish 


and so finely woven that they are as easily hand- 
led as any of the delicate silk a d wool fabrics. 


A blouse costume of a rich shade of Roman- 
blue cloth, trimmed with brown or black fur 


border of the same garniture, and the buttons 


e*eSoft-petalled artificial flowers are used 











of the dish with thin slices of bread and butter, ; 


mousseline de soie and other diaphanous fabrics. 
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DYSPEPSIA 


= Seally of 75 Nassau St., New York, says: 
years L have been troubled with rheuma- 
t id dyspepsia, and I came to the conclusion 
| \ your pills I immediately found great relief 
f ‘heir use, I feel likea new man since I com- 
: J taking them, and would not now be with- 
m. The drowsy, sleepy feeling I used to 
is entirely disappeared. The dyspepsia 
t me, and my rheumatism is gone entirely. 
. tistied if any one so afflicted will give Rad- 
Pills atrial they will surely cure them, for 
ve it all comes from ihe system being out 
;—the liver not doing its work. 


adway’s 
Pills 


all disorders of the Stomach, Bowels, 
Kidneys, Bladder, Dizziness, 
Costiveness, Piles, 


Miscellaneous. 


a 
The Bride’s Understudy. 

The wedding day was fixed for June, the month 
O« roses, and the great country house, with its 
dusky woodlands and outlying hills, was alive 
and astir with preparations for the momentous 
occasion. It was the first break in the family of 
girls, and Daisy, the oride-elect, the prettiest ana 
most winsome of the happy-hearted circle; the 
envied of all for the strange chance that had 
transformed her uneventful life from “prose to 
poetry and romance. 

She had met her fate the preceding winter 
while ona pleasure trp to the gay Metropolis, 
and after a short wcoing had yielded her . girlish 
love and consent to an early wedding. And 
how love’s young dream was for the moment 
superseded by the demands of fashion and time- 
honored custom; the house was invaded by dress- 
makers, the trousseau, dear to the feminine 
heart, was discussed in all its details, the bright 
spring days all too short for the work in hand. 

One young girl, an artist of the needle, made 
her home with them for the time, and under her 
tairy fingers the wedding finery blossomed as by 
enchantment. She was a sad, silent young 








SICK HEADACHE, | 
FEMALE COMPLAINTS, | 
BILIOUSNESS, | 
INDIGESTION, | 
CONSTIPATION | 

AND 

All Disorders of the LIVER. | 


At druggists er by mail. 
| 


RADWAY & CO., 55 Elm St., New York. 


+ sure to get “*Radway’s” and see that 
uame ison what yeu buy. | 


per box. 





Poetry. 


A SONNET. 
tis song’s perfect rose, full blown; 
soul of aresistless sea, 
it tidal wave of thought set free, 
i with the message of its undertone; 
ierned steep, consummate shown; 
i rapture, that the gods decree | 
ipe to vision—Pan’s epiphany— | 
if music into attar grown. 
i steep that sun-lured eagles dare; 
ng pinnacle, a mountain height 
uminous by Petrarch, and whose air 
stant breathed—Behold it, in its might— 
f despite thy puny wings, shouldst share 
.’ desires—go, and thy sonnet write. 
Mrs. WHITON-STONE. 
a -e- 
IN LOVER’S LANE. 
jrim peruke and Watteau dresses, 
Rapier and redingote, 
Rigid ruff and jeweled tresses, 
Speeches turned to courtly note. 
syuires and dames of bygone fashion 
Wandered through the leafy shades, 
Murmuring the r tender passion, 
Centuries of men and maids. 


‘ 





Clanking swords have done their duty, 
Po vdered heads lie very low; 
Gallvit heart and peerless beauty, 
ney have gone where all must go; 
But with lips that fail and falter 
Love till pleads his magic claim, 
rhough the style of speech may alter 
Yet the meaning’s just the same. 
~ _ =_ —- _ 
TIMON TO THE ATHENIANS. 
Kut the roof is so low!” they said. 
He smilesin return: “ Is it so? 
Well, were it high as ’tis low 
Phe roof that covers my head), 
i should look through it still to the sky!” | 








Bat the walls,” they said with a sigh,— 
» walls of your house are so narrow, | 
only t) cage in a sparrow! ” 

Yet | take, when L list to fly, | 

4 (housand-league journey in thought! ”’ | 


On your table,” they said, “ there is naught 


Hut some bread and wild fruit from the waste.’’ 


but how, if the flavor I taste? 
)) they so whose dainties, far brought, 
With the mere seeing can sate?” 


ut,” they said, “ here are none to wait,— | 
T» heed and to run, at thy call!” | 
fhe master is servant to all, | 
Beng slave to the master’s estate; 
f myself | ean serve, I am free,— } 
ay this to your masters from me.”’ 
—Edith M. Thomas. 
Sidi ailing 
MARIAN. 
I. 
She can be as wise as we, 
Aud wiser when she wishes; 
She can knit with cunning wit, 
And dress the homely dishes. 
She can flourish staff or pen, 
And deal a wound that lingers; 
She can talk the talk of men, 
And touch with thrilling fingers. 


Il. 

Match her, ye across the sea, 
Natures fond and fiery; 

Ye who zest the turtle’s nest 
With the eagle’s eyrie. 

Soft and loving is her soul, 
Swift and lofty soaring; 

Mixing with its dovelike dole 
Passionate adoring. 


Ill. 

Such a she who’ll match with me? 

In flying or pursuing, 
Subtle wiies are in her smiles 

To set the world a-wooing. 
She is steadfast as a Star, 

And yet the maddest maiden; 
She can wage a gallant war, 

And give the peace of Eden. 

—George Meredith. 
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OVER THE HILLS. 
hills and far away 
oy steals from his morning play, 
ier the blussomiag apple tree 
ind he dreams of the things to be; 
's fought and of victories won, 
“s oerthrown and of great deeds done— 
ilor that he shall prove some day, 
hills and far away— 
Over the hills and far away! 
hills and far away, 
the toil the livelong day! 
ttered not to the soul aflame 


ve for riches and power and fame! 
while the sun is high— 
ertain joys that lie 
ere blazeth the noon of day; 


iillsand far away— 
ver the hills and far away! 


ils and far away, 
i lingers at close of day; 
iis journey is almost done, 
s fought and his victories won— 
1¢ honesty and truth, | 
fulness and the friends of youth, 
| mother—where are they? 
is and far away— 
(ver the years and far away! 
—Eugene Field. 
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A Fifty-Foot Calendar. 
\yer & Son, the Philadelphia adver- 


its, who have a national reputation 
ping everlastingly at it,’ believe in 
a good thing when they have one. 


ce, their calendar for 1903 follows the 
d tor several years past, but with new 
And in truth it would be hard to 1m- 
ui their design; the dates are plainly 
at fifty feet, yet the calendar is not 
ily conspicuous; it is artistic, simple 
l,and it is not surprising that it has 
popular an adjunct to business offices 
supply never equals the demand. 
ey last, one will be mailed to any ad- 
Scents, which barely covers cost and 


thing, and seemed ill at ease in the mdst of the 
merry circle, who sought to win her confidence 
and share their pleasures in careless girl-fashion. 

Nan, the madcap, dubbed her the bride’s under- 
stady, for when Daisy was busy or tired, the 
dressmaker found her a capital substitute. In- 
deed, so far as height, proportion and sylph-like 
grace went, the two girls might have been 


| counterparts; but there the resemblance- ceased, 
| for Daisy’s wild-rose beauty, as the dewy fresh- 


ness of the dawn, had no affinity with the rare, 
haunting charm that clung, as a perfume to a 
flower, to the pale, poetic face, the wistful dark 
eyes of the stranger. 

‘*Actresses and singers all haye an under- 
study,” quoth saucy Nan, “why not biides as 
well? So if anything fails at the critical moment, 
Daisy. Miss Milton can step into your shoes, also 
your clothes, which fit her to perfection; and 
every one Knows a trousseau is paramount to all 
else in a wedding.” 

So the bride’s understudy she remained to the 
careless girls, who kept the great house alive 
with their laughter and pranks through the 


| sunny spring days, when nature was awakening 


in green lane and byway, and the robins thrill- 
ing their glees and madrigals across the blossom- 


| ing orchard lands. 


One day the lover eame from: New; York.on.a 
flying visit, and took them by surprise. » Led by 
the sound of merry voices he found his. way tothe 
sewing-room, where the girls were congregated; 


| and Daisy, arrayed in the latest creation; a:blue 
| and white diaphanous muslin, like a bit of sum. 
| mer sky and cloud drift, paced .up and down for 


inspection. 

In the flurry and excitement of the moment, 
the chatter of many voices, Miss Milton shrank 
in her corner, pale as a ghost, and the flash of 
startled emotion on the lover’s face, as his-eye 
fell upon her, passed unnoticed. Later when the 
girls had dispersed to help Daisy exchange her 
finery for more suitable garb, the lover and Miss 
Milton were alone for a few moments, face to 
face in the silent room. 

“ Irma—you here?” he said in tones of bitter- 
ness. ‘* What strange fatality brings us to- 
gether again, and at sucha time? ” 

‘« Lester, forgive me,” answered the girl, as she 
held eut her hands with a pleading gesture. ‘It 
is my misfortune, not my fault, that I am here. 
I never dreamed that you were her lover. I must 


work.” 
The man took a step nearer, the fire faded 


from his glance, a look of pity and bewilderment 
softened his handsome face. 

*“‘Irma—you working for a livelihood here 
among strangers, you poor, pale and str iggling, 
what does it mean? Whatever your fault, how- 
ever much I have suffered, I did not desire 
this.” 

** Lester,” faltered the girl, ‘“ after you left me, 
one misfortune followed another, father failed 
and died, my home was shattered, and I cast 
adrift upon the world. I have suffered and 
through no fault of my own.” 

“No fault?” hotly. ‘‘Irma, why did I leave 
you—tell me, child?” 

“* Lester,” and the wistful eyes met his bravely, 
** for a mad, headstrong jealousy without cause 
or reason, for pride that refused all explanation, 
for lack of faith in a love that had never failed 
you. You cast me off without a word, went 
abroad for many years, left me to my fate.” 

“Irma,” and he caught her hands in an eager 
clasp. “If this be true, what punishment is 
heavy enough for me to,bear. I who have con- 
demned you to lifelong suffering and servitude, 
and linked my fate with that of another, equally 
innocent.” 

‘*Hush, Lester!’ exclaimed the girl, as she 
lifted a face transfigured with pitying love to his 
darkened one. ‘ The past is ours, buried in our 
hearts—the future belongsto her;let no shadow 
of our sorrow and loss fall upon her happy youth 
and serene confidence. Go, dear, they are 
coming,” and she pushed him from the room, as 
the sound of laughing voices crossed the hall and 


came nearer. 
Lester Walton lingered on in the quaint old 


town by the river, under one pretext or another. 
Daisy, innocently happy in his presence, came 
and went at his bidding, and yielded herself to 
the passing pleasure of the moment. 

Little she dreamed of the passionate heart 
beating under his careless, laughing manner; the 
thoughts that burned, the words that craved 
utterance, the bitter-sweet romance that was 
awakened in the quickening springtime, with its 
old-time force and meaning, to hold himin cruel 


thraldom. 
Cruel, for the dream which a few short years 


ago was his happiness, the mainspring of his 
existence, was now a sin to dwell upon;a weak- 
ness to be trampled underfoot. Yet still he 
lingered on manlike for a taste of the forbidden 
fruit; a stray word, a glance from a pair ot dark 
eyes, a giimpse of a graceful shape at the win- 
dow, playing at comedy with the girls, practicing 
strategies of which his manhood was ashamed. 

An abyss had opened at his feet; he now read 
as in letters of fire the past, the never-to-be-for- 
gotten past—in which he played so ignoble a role; 
the headstrong folly, the unreasoning rage, 
which condemned an innocent girl unheard, and 
made shipwreck of two lives in a moment of 
madness. 

But repentance, as ever, came too late. Blame 
bimself as he would he could not retrieve the 
eruel mistake, which had led to life-long separa- 
tion and sorrow. 

It was mid-May, and a morning breeze, 
silken-soft and honey-sweet, stole through the 
open window like an invitat'on to poor, pale 
Irma, sitting listless at her sewing. The gnarled 
old apple orchard was all abloom, the grassy 
way tangled and green, a golden robin flamed 
and flitted through the blossoming boughs and 
filled the silence with the ecstasy of song. 

The house was very still, the girls had wan- 
dered away on pleasure bent, and she was so 
weary; weary of her lonely unloved youth, her 
work without aspiration, the dreary vista of the 
coming years, the happiness all about her that 
seemed as a mockery of her own woe. 

She left her work, and went out into the sun- 
shine, trod the mazes of the blossomed orchard, 
opened her heart to the robin’s thrilling message, 
sought to lose her cares in the joyous spring- 
time; to think—to resolve—to put from her with 
a strong hand this wild longing for a happiness, 
so far and yet so near. 


check or stem the torrent of his love. 

“Irma, why do you shrink from me? You 
oved me years ago, you love me still—confess It.” 

* Lester,” she replied sadly, “I do love you— 
but too well to tempt you from the path of duty 
and honor. You have pledged your faith to this 
innocent girl, taught her to love, to trust you; 
promise me that she shall never know our past.” 

“ Irma, you ask me to perform a miracle, you 
bid me live a lie, to cling to the letter rather than 
the spirit of vows spoken on impulse. Had we 
never met again, who can say—but now with 
your image again shrined in my heart, how dare 
I promise this? No, no—you ask too much; 
rather will I break the fetters that bind me, 
speak truth at any cost, even to my shame, and 
leave my fate in her hands.” - 

He had passed the Rubicon; the love denied 
him, held in check all these weeks, leaped to life 
at a bound; it would take more than a girl’s hand 
to curb him to patience, renunciation and honor, 
and for a moment she trembled at the fiery 
ordeal 

She listened in silence to his passionate ap- 
peal, his bitter accusations, yet it was not the 
silence of,consent, and this he felt in his impo- 
tence and despair. 

‘Irma, you are cruel—can nothing change your 
resolve?” 

“ Lester, I would not win heaven at the cost of 
another, so innocent, so happy. Unless fate 
interposes I will suffer in silence to the end.” 
And turning from him she moved slowly up the 
green orchard way.: 

But even then fate had interposed and her sac- 
rifice was vain; for there under the shadow of the 
flowering trees stood Daisy, white and motion 
less as a statue, a spellbound listener to words 
that had shattered her youth and happiness at a 
blow. 

Lester had won the freedom he so passionately 
craved, but in the scene that followed he drank 
his cup of humiliation to the dregs. 

JULIA M. KNIGHT. 


Doutb’s Department. 


THE CRITICAL KANGAROO. 
’T was a growly spotted Leopard, 
On the plains of Timbuctoo, 
Who met one sunny morning 
With a happy Kangaroo. 
** Your suit 1s really startling,” 
Said the latter, with a smile, 
‘For polka-dots no longer 
Are thought the proper’ style; 
And though no criticism 
On your tailor I would cast, 








I have a strong suspicion that 
The color is n’t fast. 

For—” But here an interruption’ 
Most sudden did occur, 

Which filled the air around them 
With what resembled fur; 

And the Leopard sometime later, 
Much larger round the waist, 

Mused long in pensive manner 
On that hangaroo’s “ good taste.” 
—Samuel Scoville, Jr., in St. Nicholas. 


e+ 
A Little Indian Boy. 


Juan was a little Peublo boy. 

Far away, on the great, sunbaked plains of 
New Mexico and Arizona, live some Indians, 
who are very different from those of whom 
we read in schoolbooks or stories of the 
West. They have never roamed the“plains and 
forests, like those others, but have always lived 
quiet, peaceable lives in queer little old villages, 
which were standing on the same spot when the 
Spaniards came to the Southwest, hundreds of 
years ago. The Spanish word for “ village” is 
“‘peublo,” and so these Indians have come to be 
called the Pueblos, or village Indians. There are 
about ten thousand of them in all. 

Juan lived with his mother and father and his 
little sister, Rosita, in a house at the end of the 
pueblo. In the centre of the pueblo was a large 
square, called a plaza, and one long, narrow 
building ran clear around all four sides of the 
plaza, except for little places here and there to 
get iu and out of the pueblo. The long block was 
partitioned off into little flats of two rooms each, 
and in each flat lived one family. On top of the 
first story was another ~ow of houses, and in some 
parts of the pueblo there was still a third story. 
The people who lived in the upper houses went 
up and down by ladders outside. 

The houses were made out of adobe clay, 
which was just the dirt from the plain round- 
about, mixed with water, shaped into bricks 
and dried in the sun. Juan’s mother used to 
sprinkle the floor every day to keep it damp, 
because if it got too dry it turned into dust. 
There was a nice little three-cornered fireplace 
in the front room at Juan’s house, and here they 
used to burn little pinon logs. 

The pinonis almost the only tree that grows 
on the dry hillsof New Mexico. It is a low 
spreading, evergreen tree, full of resin, which 
inakes the wood burn with avery clear, beautiful 
light. Juan used to go out on the hills and gather 
the dry bits of pinon and bring them home for the 
fireplace. In the long winter evenings the only 
light in the house would be from the dancing 
flames. A bit of wall was built out on one side of 
the fireplace, so that it cut off all cold draughts 
rom the door, and made a warm, cosey corner by 
the fire. A softold bearskin lay in front, and on 
this would sit a circle of men and women, boys 
and girls, chatting and laughing, «nd telling 
stories. They were a very gay, light-hearted, 
happy people, and the old people told innumer- 
able long stories of the old days, when the 
animals talked and acted like human beings, and 
when there were witches and demons and gob- 
lins of all kinds about. Juan always remem- 
bered those stories told in front of the fire in the 
winter evenings. 

But the greatest excitement in the pueblo 
would come when there was to be adance. The 
Indians were busy getting ready for it for days 
beforehand. It was not like a white man’s 
dance, merely for social pleasure. Indian dances 
are all a part of their old religion, practiced ages 
before the white man came, and the Indian uses 
them something as a white man does prayer. If 
itis very dry and they need rain for their crops, 
they will have a rain dance, which is a prayer for 
rain. When they plant the corn, they hold the 
corn dance, which is a prayer for a good crop. 
In January they always had a buffalo dance in 
Juan’s pueblo. This used to be a prayer for 
good luck when they started on their annual buf- 
falo hunt. There areno buffalo now, but they 
still dance the old dance. 

There are many peculiar figures in the 
buffalo dance, of which no white man under- 
stands the exact meaning. Two little boys take 
a prominent part in it,and one year Juan was 
highly excited when he was chosen for one of 
them. 

Long before he had learned the Indian 
dance steps, his father taking him into a quiet 
corner behind the houses and teaching him with 
great care. For the first time now he was taken 
with the men into the secret rooms where they 








| 


practiced for the dances. And on the great day, 
when the long I'nes of dancing men swept down 
into the plaza, who so proud as Juan? 

Indians had come from all the pueblos in that 
part of the State, and there were crowds of 
Mexicans, besides. The plaza was full of people, 
and the roofs, first, second and third, were all 
packed. The sun shone brighter than it ever 
shines in the East, and the air was full of the 
beating of the tomtoms, or Indian drums, and of 


For he loved her still; she read it in his glowing | the strange, shrill yelping of the dancers. Every 


glance, the accents of his voice, felt it to the inmost 
fibre of her being; she had but to stretch out ier 
slender hand to call him to her side once more, to 
break the fetters that bound him to the careless 
child, who knew him not -could never know him 
as she had done in the olden time when they 
were lovers. 

The thought filled her with mingled pride and 
anguish, yet she did not waver In her resolve to 
renounce her happiness for his honor. She flung 
herself upon the ground, and leaning her cheek 
against an old apple tree, closed her eyes and 
listened once moreyto the golden notes of the 
robin overhead. 

She did not hear a quick step coming down the 
grassy way, did not stir till she was caught ina 
close embrace, and held there a moment, breath- 
less and unresisting; then she sprang to her feet, 
and turned to him in silent reproach, for words 
failea her, and her eyes were still wet with tears. 

But Lester met her glance unrebuked; and 
there was that in his look and mien which be- 
tokened danger, warned her that the moment 





had come when she could no longer hold him in 








| man yelped each time he danced a step, and this 


yelping sounded more like coyotes barking than 
anything else. The dancers separated into two 
lines, leaving a wide space between. In this 
space were two very tall men, the largest Indians 
in the pueblo, who were dressed to represent 
buffaloes, and two little boys, who were supposed 
to be antelope. One of these boys was our friend 
Juan. His body was painted black, and he had 
nothing on but a strip of cloth, with a long fringe 
of feathers, around his waist, and a feather head- 
dress on nis head. Stuck on behind was a cun 
ning little antelope tail. 

The dancing kept up at intervals all day and 
almost all night. Juan played his part well, and, 
though he was so tired when the end came that 
he could hardly walk, he was very happy to hear 
his father tell his mother that Juan was going 
to be one of the best dancers in the pueblo. 
Long afterward, after he had been through the 
government school for Indians at Carlisle, and had 
become an educated man, Juan always thought 
of the first time he danced in the buffalo dance as 


| the happiest day of his life—N. Y. Tribune. 


——It Is now some 335 years since potatoes 
were known in Europe; they were imported into 
Ireland in the reign. of Queen Elizabeth. The 
importer was John Hawkins, who brought them 
from Santa Fe, in Spanish America. They were 
planted for the firet time in Ireland, it is sald, by 
no less & man than Sir Walter Raleigh, who had 
anestate there; but the natural history of the 
potato was so little understood at that time, that 
Sir Walter resolved to renounce the expectation 
he had formed of bringing this exotic to perfec- 
tion in Ireland. Whenin due time, after he had 
planted the first potatoes, the stalks grew up, and 
he perceived upon the stema green apple, he 
thought that was the fruit, which he had no idea 
was convealed under the earth. He caused some 
of these apples to be boiled, but finding them 
nauseous to the taste, he concluded that he had 
lost his labor, and for some time thought no more 
of potatoes. However, having some. time after 
given directions that the ground should be dug 
up or plowed, to his very great’ surprise he 
found a plentiful crop of fruit, whieh proved 
most grateful to the taste. They soon got into 
general use and became the principal food of the 
Irish peasantry. 

——Some of the greatest dramatic works were 
written by men in advanced years. Sophocles is 
said to have been ninety-four years old when he 
composed his “ CEdipus in Kolonos,” His “Anti- 
gone’? was composed at the age of fifty-three, 
while all the other dramas left to us originated 
after the age of sixty. schylus died at the age of 
sixty-nine, and his powerful trilogy of ‘* Oresteia ” 
is the work of aman of sixty-seven. Euripides 
had reached the age of forty-one before he 
gained his first prize. His “ Phoenikiens ” is the 
work of a man of seventy-four. 

-—Woolen hats were made in Nuremberg, 
1360; the makers were called Filzappenmacher. 
——tThe first money made by the early settlers 
was under the following ordinance, passed by 
the General Court of Massachusetts, March 4, 
1634, O.S. “It is ordered that muskett bullets of 
a full boar shall pass currently for a farthing 
apiece, provided that noe man be compelled to 
take above 12 pence att a tyme inthem.” The 
first real money struck for American circulation 
is known as Sommers Island piece. This money 
8 made of copper and denominated shillings and 
sixpences. The Sommers Islands are now known 
as the Bermudas, and the coins were made about 
the year 1609. Where they were coined i8 un- 
known. On the obverse of the coin was a hog, 
and on’the reverse & ship resembling the Colum- 
bus caravel shown at the Chicago Exposition: , 
‘—Richard I. of ‘Engilaiid* had_a somewhat 
checkered career, and remembered the joys and 
sorrows of his life when arranging for ‘his death. 
He wished Chalus to be the resting-place of, his 
brain and bowels, so that they Should be among 
the rebellious Poictevins, while his heart was to 
be buried at Rouen as an appreciation of the 
loyalty of its citizens, ~ 

—Those who have most carefully studied the 
inscriptions on Egyptian monuments and the 
manuscripts which have been discovered in the 
land of the Nile are unable to say what was the 
first book ever written in that part of the world. 
One of the earliest, no doubt, was the “ Book of 
the Dead,” a ritual of which portions are quoted 
here and there in other writings, and which was 
itself built up gradually. While there is reason 
to think that this work, in its original form, ante- 
dates most other ancient Egyptian literatures, no 
one can say just how the first version read. 
There is an excellent copy, for instance, in the 
British Museum, but nobody can tell how closely 
it conforms to the earliest form. 

——tThe testimony of St. Ambrose has it that 
“ silken garments”? and “veils interwoven with 
gold’ encompassed the bodies of the rich men of 
his day. 





Brilliants. 
I ee wee ina the Umbrian hills, ns 
Her hair unbound, her feet unshod, 


As one whom secret glory fills 
She walked—alone with God. 


I met her in the city street, 
Oh, changed was her aspect then! 
With heavy eyes and weary feet 
She walked alone—with men. 
__ -E.M. B. U. 


The holiest of all holidays are those 

Kept by ourselves in silence and apart, 

The secret anniversaries of the heart, 

When the full river of feeling overflows,— 

The happy days unclouded to their close, 

The sudden joys that out of darkness start 
As flames from ashes, swift desires, that dart 
Like swallows down each wind that blows. 
a —Longfellow. 


What if the road is rough, the dart 
Of mischance‘leveled at thy breast? 

“Beyond the shudder and the smart 
Canst thou not see the jest? 


What if the arrow in the sling 
Was tipped with poison ere it flew? 
Since thine the heart and thine the sting, 
Be thine the laughter, too. 


¢ 
Canst thou not read the wit that lies 
Beneath the bold burlesque of fate? 
Or art thou sick of parodies 
Who playest with love and hate? 


What, take the stage again and gasp 
The comedy of self-control? 
Nay, better stand aside to grasp 
The humor of the whole. 
—Ellen Glasgow. 


‘* Her lips said * Go’; her shining eyes said 6 Stay.’ 

How tell which was her meaning, which her 
will? 

How read the riadle of her yea and nay, 

And disentangle each, bewildered stili? 

Hearing her chilling tone, all hope expired; 

Seeing her glowing eyes, despair took heart; 

One moment certain of the good desired; 

One moment turning, hopeless, to depart. 


** Then, as she stood, with half-averted face, 
From head to feet veiled from his ardent eyes, 
Sudden she changed, and with triumphant grace 
Flung off the mantle of her soul’s disguise! 
Sweet hypocrite! how false was all her feigning 
Turning for flight, yet, while she turned, re 
maining!”’ —Mrs. Kipling. 


God never would send you the darkness 
If he felt you could bear the light; 
But you would not cling to His guiding hand 
If the way were always bright; 
And you would not care to walk by faith 
Could you always walk by sight. 
—N. Y. Observer. 


They call me strong because J toil from early 
morn till late, 

Well knowing there will be no smile to meet me 
at the gate; 

They call me strong because I hide an inward 
pain with jest, 

And drive away the care that comes unbidden to 
my breast. 

Perhaps ’t is strength—God knowest best; He 
sent the cares to me, 

And His—not mine—the strength that keeps 
through my Gethsemane! 
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Rotes and Queries. 


THE CALENDAR.—“ B. P. 8.”: The Egyptians 
were the first to celebrate the year correctly, and 
to make a complete calendar, similar to our own. 
Their year, as early as 1500 B. C., consisted of 365 
days, and was divided into three seasons (winter, 
summer and inundation of the Nile) of four 
months each. Their months embraced thirty 
days with the exception of the last, to which five 
intercalary days were added, making in all thirty- 
five days. The Greeks adopted the lunar year of 
354 days, but their system was so complicated 
that in every cycle of eight years it was found 
necessary to add an extra month to the third, 
fifth and eighth years. The Roman calenéar, in 
point of importance to us, transcends both the 
Egyptian and the Greek, fur it was from the im- 
perial city that we first received a calendar 
worthy of the name. The old Roman year, which 
began on the Ides of (i.e. fifteenth) of March. 
originally included ten months; but the numerous 
variations to which 1t was subjected induced 
Julius Cesar to order its revision. The re- 








j throughout the civilized world. 


sult was the celebrated “Julian Calendar,” 
which for sixteen centuries was in use 
Three hun- 





dred sixty-five and a quarter days were esti- 
us & year, which to dispuse of the in- 
convenient & leap year was resorted to. 


Now the year does not con 
and this | tain excctly 365} days, 


the Julian method and after 

forth the “ Gregorian’? or“ A lei ela ai 

= the Russian Empire and southeast Europe 
ing excepted, has almost universally sup- 


Tae Rep River Recion.—“ Junior”: The 
physical geography of the Red River region has 
lately been studied by Dr. Dowling, who finds 
that part of Manitoba has been twice submerged 
beneath the sea and finally elevated before the 
glacial period. The ice then traveled southward 
till I¢ completely filled the Red River. Valley and 
even extended over Minnesots. As theice melted 
& large lake was formed along its southern mar- 
gin. which tnereased in extent as the ice retreated 
northward and beaches were formed along its 
shores. The lake first drained southward to the 
Mississippi, but later the wa‘er found other out- 
lets, probably toward Hudson’s Bay, and a 
gradual contraction of the lake ensued in which 
successive beaches mark the separate stages. 
The present lakes of Manitoba are the remains 
of the great lakes of former times, through whose 
waters the bowlder clay and other sediment 
were constantly sifted and distributed over the 
whole region, thus causing the wonderful fertility 
that characterizes most of the Red River Valley. 
ADVANCED AGE.—“ Octogenarian’’: More 
people over one hundred years are found in 
mild climatesthan inthe higher latitudes. Ac- 
cording to a recent census of the German Em- 
pire, of a population of 57,000,000, only seventy- 
eight have passed the hundredth year. France, 
with a population of 40,000,000, has 213 cente- 
narians. In England there are 146, in Ireland 578 
and in Scotland forty-six, Sweden has ten and 
Norway twenty-three, Belgium five, Denmark 
two, Switzerland none. Spain, with a population 
Of 18,000,000, has 401 persons over one hundred 
years of age. Of the 2,500,000 inhabitants of 
Servia, 575 have passed the century mark. It is 
said that the oldest person living is Bruno 
Cotrim, born in Africa, and now living in Rio de 
Janeiro. He is 150 years old. A coachman in 
Moscow has lived for 140 years. : 
CHESTNUTS AS:-Foop.—‘R. J. W.”: There 
are many districts in Italy and Spain where the 
chestnut takes the place of oats, rye and rice. 
Chestnut groves are abundant in all the moun- 
tain districts of Italy and Spain, and the season 
of the chestnut gathering is the harvest festival | 
in those countries. In the old times chestnuts 
were the common ration provided for the soldier, 
and when there was a probability that a castle 
was likely to be besieged, out went the soldiers 
and laid violent hands on all the stores of chest- 
nuts within easy reach. Chestnuts in Italy, 
dourra in Egypt, sweet potatoes in many inland 
districts of Africa, bananas, raisins, dates and 
figs almost everywhere in the tropics, wheat in 
the temperate zones, these are staples where 
meat is a luxury. 

SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION. — “Gabriel”: 
You are right, Dickens did claim, when he made 
one of his characters in ‘“ Black Horse” die of 
spontaneous combustion, owing to an excessive 
use of intoxicants, that such a death as was pict- 
ured in the novel was possible; but whether such 
a quantity of hydrogen may accumulate in the 
bodies of drunkards as to sustain combustion it 
is dificult to determine. This subject is, indeed, 
on~ which has never been satisfactorily investi- 
gated; and, notwithstanding the cases brought 
forward in support of the doctrine, the general 
opinion seems to be that the whole is fable, 


Popular Science. 





——A curlous theory is being investi 
the Paris Acadewy of hacua” Rasaienees 
is supposed to be controlled by the gland in the 
throat under the larynx, and artificial stimulation 
of thig gland is claimed to cause any child to 
grow to maximum heignt. 

——Roller bearings for marine engines, Dr. P 
M. Tasker suggests, should increase the revolu- 
tions from seven to ten per cent. or more. 
Ball. bearings, while even further lessening 
friction have disadvantages for heavy work, and 
are not to be considered for any but the smallest 
engines of launches. 

-——By the Hubon process, black pigment is 
made by pumping acetylene into steel cylinders 
to @ pressure of about two atmospheres, and then 
passing an electric spark through the vessels, the 
gas being thus dissociated into its carbon and 
hydrogen. The hydrogen is collected for any con- 
venient use; the carbon isready for the market. 
Acetylene black is free from the oily impurities of 
ordinary lamp-black, and the demand is already 
So great that the first factory—now running in 
Switzerland—is likely to be followed by others in 
other countries. 
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Home Dressmaking. 


Hints by ny Manson. 





4115 Seven Gored $325 B!ouse or Shirt 
Skirt, 22 to 32waist waist, 32 to 42 bust. 


Woman’s Seven-Gored Skirt Lengthened 
by a Graduated Circular Flounce. 4115. 

The skirt is cut in seven gores that are carefully 
shaped and which fit the upper portion of the figure 
smoothly and widen as they approach the flounce. 
The flounce is circular and widens gradually at sides 
and back. The fullness at the back is laid in flat in- 
verted plaits. 

Tocut the skirt in the medium size 9§ yards of ma- 
terial 21 inches wide, 9} yards 27 inches wide, 7 yards 
32 inches wide or 43 yards 44 inches wide will be 
required. 

The pattern, 4115, is cut in sizes for a 22, 24 26, 28, 30 
and 32-inch waist measure. ; 





Woman’s Blouse or Shirt Waist. 4325. 
To be Made With or Without the Fitted Lining. 

The blouse is made over a fitted lining that consists 
of fronts and back,and closes at the centre sepa- 
rately from the outside, but which can be omitted 
when washable materials are used or less weight is 
desired. The waist proper includes a plain back with 
fronts that are tucked at the shoulders and laid a 
wide box plait at the centre and regulation full 
Sleeves. The back is drawn down snugly at the waist 
line, but the fronts blouse becomingly over the belt. 
At the neck is a novel and stylish stock and the 
sleeves are finished with straight cuffs. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 44 yards 21 inches wide, 3g yards 27 inches wide, 
3 yards 32 inches wide or 2} yards 44 inches wide. 


and 42-inch bust measure. 





or, atleast, so much involved in obscurity as to | 
afford no just grounds for belief. The princi- | 
pal information on this point appeared in 
the sixth volume of the ‘ Philosophical Trans- | 
actions,” by Mrs. Alexander Tilloch. A num- | 
ber of cases are there given, and it is not a | 
little singular that the whole of them are those | 
of women in advanced life. M. Fodere remarks | 
that hydrogen gas is developed in certain cases 
of disease, even in the living body; and he seems | 
inclined to join with M. Mere in attributing what | 
is called spontaneous combustion to the united 
action of hydrogen and electricity in the first in- | 


and the impregnation of spirituous liquors. 


Gems of Thought. 
...-Great and sacred is obedience. He whois 
not able, in the highest majesty of manhood, to 
obey with clear and open brow a law higher than 
himself is barren of all faith and love, and tight- | 
ens his chains, moreover, in the struggle to be | 
free.—James Martineau. 
...-Probably the most of the difficulties of try- | 
ing to live the Christian life arise from attempting | 
to half live it—Henry Drummond. H 
.--- There are nettles everywhere, but smooth, 
green grasses are more common still. The blue 
of heaven is larger than the cloud.—E. B. Brown- 
ing. 
..--If He calls you to a kind of service which is 
according to His will but not according to your 
taste, you must not go to it with less, rather with 
more courage and energy than if your taste coin- 
cided with His will. The less of self and self-will 
thereis in anything we do, the better. You must 
not amuse yourself with going from side to side, | 
when duty calls you straight on; nor make dif- 
ficulties, when the real thing isto get over them. 
Let your heart be full of courage, and then say, 
“I shall succeed. Not 1, but the grace of God 
which is with me.”—St. Francis de Sales. 
.... What fairy palaces we may build of beauti- 
ful thoughts, proof against all adversity, bright 
fancies, satisfied memories, nobie histories, faith- 
ful sayings; treasure h of preci and rest- 
ful thoughts, which care cannot disturb nor pain 
make gloomy, nor poverty take away from us— 
houses built without hands, for our souls to live 
int—John Ruskin. 

....The way to have a friend is to be one.— 
Emerson. 

...-Let usleave anxieties to God. Why need 
we bargain that our life should be a success, still 
less thatit should not be a success purchased by 
sacrifices and sufferings ?—James Hinton. 
....-Remember that your work comes only 
moment by moment, and as surely as God calls 
you to work, He gives the strength to doit. Do 
not think in the morning, ‘‘How shall I go 
through this day? 1 have such and such work to 
do, and persons to see, and I have not strength 
for it.” No, you have not, for you do not need it. 
Each moment, as you need it, the strength will 
come, only do not look forward an hour; circum- 
stances may be very different from what you 
expect. At any rate you will be borne through 
each neediul and right thing “on eagles’ wings.” 
Do not worry yourself with misgivings; take each 
thing quietly.—Priscilla Maurice. 

...-“*To rob the public itis necessary to de- 
ceive them. To deceive them, itis necessary to 
persuade them that they are robbed for their own 
advantage.”—M. Bastiat. 

...-To be glad of life because it gives you the 
chance to love and to work and to play and to 
look up at the stars; to be satisfied with your 
possessions, but not contented with yourself 
until you have made the best of them—to think 
seldom of your enemies, often of your friends and 
every day of Christ—these are the little guide- 
posts on the foot-path to peace.—Henry Van 
Dyke. 

_...Give me for my friend one who will unite 
heart and hand with me, who will throw himself 
into my cause and interest, who will take part 
when [ am attacked, who will be sure before- 
hand that I am in the right, and if he is critical, 
as he may have cause to be, towards a being of 
sin and imperfection, will be so from very love 
and loyalty, and a wish that others should love 
me as heartily as he.—Newman. 

_... Let us forget the things that vexed and tried 





us, 
The worrying things that caused our souls 
to fret; 
The hopes that, cherished long, were still de 
nied us 
Let us forget. 


But blessings manifold, past all deserving, 

Kind words and he!pful deeds, a countless 
throng, 
The fault o’ercome, the rectitude unswerving 
Let us remember long. 
—Susan E. Gammons. 
....-The happiness of life depends very much 
on little things.—L. M. Alcott. 











; Small. Medium, large 
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4326 Bath Robe or 
Wrapper, 32 to 44 bust. 
Weoman’s Work Apron. 4324. 
The apron is made with front and backs that are 


gathered at their upper edges and finished with bands 
that serve as a yoke. To these hands are attached 


4374 Work Apron. 


: others that form shoulder straps and which serve to 


heep the apron in place. A single button and button 
hole make the only fastening that is required. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 44 yards 27 inches wide or 33 yards 36 inches 
wide. 

The pattern, 4424, is cut in three sizes, small, me- 
dium and large. 





Woman's ‘Bath Bobe or Wrapper. 4396 

The robe is made with loose fronts and backs that 
are shaped by means of acentreseam. At the neck is 
a big square collar that tapers to a poingat the waist 
line. The sleeves are in bell shape and admit of 
slipping on and off with ease. _ 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 9 yards 27 inches wide or 44 yards 44 inches 
wide. 

The pattern, 4326, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 
42 and 44-inch bust measure. 








4327 Childs Dress. 


6 mos, to 4 years.% 4378 Tucked Waist, 


32 to 40 bust. 


Child’s Dress. 4327. 

The original is made of fine nainsook, with yoke of 
tucking, bands and frills of needlework, but all the 
many white materials used for children’s frocks are 
suitable, as are colored fabrics for the dresses of 
harder usage. 

The dress is made with the shaped yoke and a plain 
skirt, that is gathered at the upper edge and joined to 
the yoke. The sleeves are full and gathered into 
wristbands at the lower edges. Over the shoulders 
are shaped arills that form the stylish epaulettes. 
At the neck is a band or narrow standing collar. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size (2 years) is 3 yards 36 inches wide, with 4 yards of 
tucking for yoke, 3 yards of embroidery and 2 yards of 
insertion to trim as illustrated. 

The pattern, 4327, is cut in sizes for children of six 
months. 1, 2 and 4 years of age. 








, oman’s Tucked Waist. 4328. 


To be Made With High or Low Neck, Long or Elbow 
Sleeves. 

The waist is made over.a fitted lining that closes 
the centre front and onto Which the back of the yoke 
is faced. The waist proper is made with the full 
front, tucked fronts and back and the front yoke, and 
closes invisibly at the left shoulder seam and beneath 
the left front. The sleeves are small at the top and 
full at the str ight cuffs;‘and are faced at the upper 
edges with m: terial that matches the yoke. At the 
neck ts a regu lation stock. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 6jyards 21 inches wide, 5} yards 27 inches wide or 
3g yards 44 inches wide, with 1 yard of all-over lace 
when high neck and long sleeves are used; 4 yards 21 
inches wide, 33 vards 27 or 2g yards 4¢ inches wide 
when low neck and elbow sleeves are used. 





HOME DRESSMAKING. . 

SPECIAL PATTERNS—For a catalogue of! 
any pattern illustrated on this page, send 16 
cents (coin or postage stamp), state number, 
shown on cut, and size wanted, and write your 
name and address distinctly. Mail orders filled 
promptly. Address MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGH- 
MAN, Boston, Mass. * 


The pattern, 4325, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36,38, 4@ . 
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The Horse. 


SS T 





———_________—_- 


A New York firm of horse dealers has a 
contract for supplying a well-known circus 
company, the deal to be completed by 
March 1. ‘There are to be three hundred 
horses furnished, and the price to be paid 
is $100,500, or $335 per horse. To meet the 
termsof the contract every horse must be 
absolutely sound and from four to seven 
years old, and he must not be less than six- 
teen hands nor more than seventeen hands 
high, and must weigh from 1600 to two 
thousand pounds, with short legs, deep, 
full middle, closely ribbed up, suffic’ent 
finish and quality, and a good disposition. 
It is no child’s play to find a carload of 
such horses in the present condition of the 
draft-horse industry, and when it comes to 
swinging a contract for three hundred head, 
to be delivered in three months, there are 
not half a dozen concerns in the country 
that could do it. 


2 > 
a_i 


1t is generally believed that the earning 
capacity of the racehorse transcends that of 
the harness performer. The allegation is 
not sustained by the statistics of the 
turf,as summarized by a prominent horse- 
man. In 1902, Hudson & Gatcomb’s stable 
won in the Grand Circuit, from July to 
November, $87,115. This is a larger sum 
than is placed to the credit of any stable of 
thoroughbreds the past season, with the 
exception of John A. Drake’s horses, which 
won $90,000. Drake’s stable had the advan- 
tage of winning the $45,000 Futurity with 
Savable. 

While it is a fact that there are more 
$20,000 stakes on the running turf, the 
stakes and purses worth $5000 and upwards 
are greater on the trotting turf. The in- 
ereased earning capacity of harness per- 
formers is the primary cause of the recent 
advance in prices for trotters. 
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Carrots in small quantities are valuable 
in conjunction with dry food, but though 
much relished by the animals, their use in 
large quantities is not desirable. Regular- 
ity in feeding and watering is of almost as 
great importance as the food itself. Long 
fasts are most injurious to health. When 
the work is of such a pressing nature as not 
to admit of the animal being taken out and 
fed during the day, the use of the nose-bag 
should be resorted to. Irregular feeding is 
the cause of many of the ailments to which 
the horse is liable. Next tothe quality of 
the food, the chief point which coutributes 
to the health and comfort of the horse is the 
regularity with which he is fed. 
o>? - 

A full-sized farm horse at work will re- 
quire twelve pounds of crushed oats and 
thirty pounds of hay per day. A cheaper 
food would be nine pounds of Indian corn 
meal, two pounds of crushed beans or peas, 
and two pounds of bran per day, together 
with hay. Swede turnips are a wholesome 
and valuable addition tothe bill of fare. 
ere 

The American Percheron Horse Breeders 
and Importers Association has been reor- 
ganized, with headquarters at Bloomington, 
Ijl., and the following officers: President, 
H. G. MeMillan, Iowa; Vice-President, H. 
A. Briggs, Wisconsin; Secretary, G. W. 
Stubblefield, Bloomington, Ill.; Treasurer, 
J. L. Delancey, Minnesota. 
o> o> 

In England the stud fee of the thorough- 
bred stallion St.Simon is announced this 
season as $3000 cash, and no return or 
guarantee of any kind. 


























Visit to Clark of Higganum. 

I was so much impressed on my first visit 
last month to Hon. G. W. Clark, the syecial- 
ist on grass culture at Higganum, Ct., that 
I have come again. Air and sunshine will 
do a great work for the farmer in raising a 
hay crop if he will but provide the condi- 
tions, and thorough cultivation is the chief 
of conditions. On my farm in Worcester 
Cuunty I have constantly endeavored to 
secure intense cultivation, and it was very 
satisfactory for me to come here and find 
my ideal conditions realized much more 
fully than was possible as I have been 
situated in the past, but I am still an en- 
thusiastic farmer, and though I have been 
kept away from my farm for five years, it is 
now my home once more, and [ have learned 
from Mr. Clark much that I can put in 
practice in future. 

Ladvise all farmers who can to come here 
and see the ground from which Mr. Clark 
raises his Rrge crops of grass. I had sup- 
posed be was telling us what could be done 
on the rich rec'aimed meadows of the Con- 
necticut valley, but I was wholly mistaken. 
Mr. Clark shows that the hay crop on any 
average New England farm can be greatly 
increased by relying upon air and sunshine, 
if the soil be thoroughly cultivated and 
without excessive fertilization. 

A grand farmer is Mr. Clark, and a grand 
mechanic and inventor. To describe his 
large manufactory, covering acres of ground, 
would be to fill many columns of your 
paper, while his many inventions have light- 
ened the labors and increased the profits of 
the farmers. When I return to Massachu- 
setts I want to give to the grangers some 
facts that I have recenty gathered in Connect- 
icut. 1 have been so much occupied with 
other subjects for the past twenty years 
that perhaps I must remind your older 
readers that twenty-nine years ago this 
month I was active in organizing the Massa- 
chusetts State Grange at Greenfield, and 
members of my family still hold their mem- 
bership. Mr. Clark is highly appreciated 











Horse Owners Should Use 
GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


ome Great French Veterinary Remedy. 


A SAFE, SPEEDY AND 
POSITIVE CURE. 


Prepared 
exclusive- 
ly by J. E, 

mbau!t 
ex-Veteri- 
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PENSIONERS-—-‘‘A FAIR FIELD AND NO FAVORS.” 





here among his neighbors, and his inven- 
tions have made him well known all over 
the country and abroad. 

CHARLES W. FELT. 
Higganum, Ct. 


~~. 
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Quick Growth Pays. 
The best beef can only be made during the 
period of a steer’s most rapid growth. In- 
tensify your feeding; this is the way and 
the only way to make it profitable on high- 
priced land. It is long years since we 
learned to feed pigs in this way. You know 
how we used to let the hogs run until they 
were a year uld and older, and then fatten 
them. Nobody feeds hogs in that way now. 
Takea lesson from your pig feeding and 
apply to your cattle feeding. That is all 
you have todo. Long ago we began breed- 
ing for a compact, closely built hog. Dothe 
same in your cattle breeding. That isa 
good part of what we mean by breeding for 
early maturity; breed for the good frame, 
but also for the fine frame. 
Illinois. Hon. L. H. HERRICK. 


_— 








Extensive Tobacco Farming. 
What is conceded to be the largest tobacco 
farm in Massachusetts owned by an individ- 
ual, is the farm in Feeding Hills, owned by 
Edmund Smith of the firm of Hinsdale 
Smith & Co., tobacco dealers of Springtield, 
according to a writer in the New England 
Tobacco Grower. The farm consists of 340 
acres, and was owned, until his death about 
six year's ago, by Hinsdale Smith, the father 
of the present owner. Hinsdale Smith, 
although growing quite a large amount of 
tobacco each year, gave his efforts mostly to 
the raising uf stock, having as high as 340 
head of horned cattle at one time. 

The present owner, since taking charge of 
the farm after his father’s death, has 
applied most of his attention tothe growing 
of tobucco. This year he has grown about 
131 acres, twenty-two acres of which is 
Sumatra grown under cloth, and he is 
thinking of increasing his acreage about 
eighteen acres next season. About six 
acres of this increase will probably be 
shade grown. A part of this year’s crop was 
grown on some land owned by Mr. Smith in 
what is known as Longyard. 

A slight idea of the amount of work re- 
quired to run such a farm can be obtained 
from the fact that in addition to the to- 
bacco, it yields about 250 tons of hay, besides 
about forty acres of corn. During the: 
harvesting season the farm gives employ- 
ment to about eighty-seven hands. There 
are fifteen head of draft horses kept at the 
farm aJjl the year round, besides about 
eighty-three head of cattle. In addition to 
the other work, Mr. Smith has built six 
new tobavco sheds during the past summer, 
making a total of twenty-one sheds, ranging 
in size from two acres to sheds with a 
capacity of ten acres of tobacco. All of the 
shade-grown tobacco grown on the farm 
this season is being sweated and assorted at 
the warehouse in Springfield. The ware- 
house force has also begun on the tobacco 
grown outside. The farm is in charge of 
foreman Hiram Colburn. 


Care of Hand Separators. 


The Year Book of the Iowa Agricultural 
Society contains timely information on the 
care and cleaning of hand separators, from 
which the following extracts are taken: 

‘In the first place, separators must be 
placed absolutely level. They should also 
be firmly secured, so as to allow the least 
possible amount of shaking. Nothing but 
the best of oil should be used at all times. 
After being oiled, separators should be filled 
with water to see that everything is in 
order. Every machine has a normal point 
as to temperature of milk, feed and speed at 





a run, after all the milk has been skimmed, 
it is well to pour some water into the bowl 
so as to throw out all the cream. 

** A clean separator is of the utmost impor- 
tance, and has a great influence on the man- 
ner in which it does its work. An unclean 
separator means that the machine will soon 
get out of order, and when this is the case 
all sorts of curious results may be expected. 
If the bowl is not thoroughly cleaned every 
time it is used the milk pipes are soon fouled 
and even completely choked by the slime in 
the milk 9s well as the hardened casein. 
In cleaning separators, hot water is better 
than steam, as no part of the metal will 
escape being heated. It frequently happens 
that the disc becomes rusty when steam is 
used for cleaning purposes, owing to the 
fact that metal is not heated to a sufficiently 
high temperature to insure quick drying 
afterwards. A very common mistake in- 
handling separators is to use water in clean 
ing that is not sufficiently hot to melt all 
grease. (Good hot water with a little wash- 
ing powder is absolutely essential if the 
machine is to be kept in proper order. 

** Where some form of power is used in 
driving the separator, care should be taken 
not to have the belts too tight. It is also 
possible to have the belts too loose, in 
which case there is some loss of power. 
Repairs should be kept on hand at all times, 
and as soon as anything goés wrong the 
power should be shut off and everything 
put in order before starting again. By pay- 
ing close attention to the sound of the 
machine, one is soon able to distinguish 
whether everything is right or not.’’ 


o> 





New York Farm Notes. 


Oftentimes it is true that the old home 
has been disposed of at a sacrifice, some 
distant place has been sought that held out, 
it was thought, very bright inducements, 
which, when reached, proved a very bad 
change, and the old home was decided to be 
very much the best place to live in. 

A young man in this neighborhood was 
given by his father one hundred acres of 
good land, free from all incumbrance. 
Some was covered with pine timber, and 
some was good plow land. After living on 
it a few years, he and his wife decided 
that it would be a great deal better for them 
to sell out and goto Minnesota. The change 
was made. Aftera year or two there, they 
were very glad to come back here for a 
while. Michigan was the next place moved 
to, but this also proved unsatisfactory ; so 
did Virginia. Finally, everything was used 
up, except a littie place of five acres, with 
poor buildings, and the family are now in 
Pennsylvania, eking out a living as best 
they can. 

As. Mr. Clark very traly said in this 
paper recently, ‘‘the golden germ is often 
lying dormant right at our door,” but not all 
of us are sharp enough to discern it. Mr. 
Clark has truly a very attractive home, and 
if every farmer would improve their farins 
as Mr. Clark has done, even if but’ a small 
portion of the farm, how much more profit- 
able and inviting it would be. The fact is, 
some farmers want toget all off their farms 
they can, but are unwilling to return any- 
thing to the soil. Labor and fertilizer of 
some sort must be applied to the soil, and it 
seldom gets too much of either. In a trip 
through New England a year ago, I saw 
dozens of farns sadly neglected, and in many 
cases deserted, where could be made beauti- 
ful bomes and profitable acres reclaimed. 
No doubt in many cases the very ones who 
left them were trying to live out a miserable 
existence in the city. Such persons would 
better get back to the farm and see what 
they can make of it. 

This is the season for renewing subscrip- 
tions to the favorite papers. The farmer 
should not be confined to his local farm 





which it does its best work. At the close of 





it; but he should take two or three other 
agricultural papers, published in differert 
parts of the country also, that he may learn 
of methods and practices in other States 
besides his own; and thus his mind will 
become broadened and his farm will show 
the result of it. To think that because a 
farm paper is published in a distant part of 
the country nothing can be learned from 
reading it, isa great mistake. True, this is 
quite a large country, but railroads and the 
telegraph have shortened distances as it 
were, and we should not, fur a moment, 
think that we cannot learn anything by 
reading papers outside of our own State. 
We do not want to be su narrow as to 
believe that the world extends only to our 
neighbor’s farthest fence. ‘hat is toosm ill 
a world to livein. We must get acquainted 
with a larger one. 

I wonder if others have noticed that pota- 
toes boiled in hard water were drier and 
more palatable than when soft water was 
used for cooking. If they have not observed 
this let them try the experiment. 

Corning, N. Y. F. h. Dow. 


> 
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Suggestions for the New Year. 
It should be the aim of every wide-awake, 
intelligent farmer to do a little better in the 
future than in the past, as this is the only 





that 1s being made. The passing years 
should be milestones along life’s way, to 
tell of our progress in the ovcupation to 
which we are, or should be, devoting our 
best energies, time and talents. If ugricult- 
ure is the occupation which we have 








paper, although he, of course, ought to take 


chosen, then it will be the part of wisdom 
to devote our best energies to make it a 
success. 

It is an old, an honorable and a profitable 
occupation when intelligently and untir- 
ingly followed, but, like all other kinds of 
business, it requires attention and will not 
run itself. The more of the best kind of 
management and faithful work that is put 
into it, other things being equal, the better 
and more satisfactory will be the results, 
financially, socially and in many other re- 
spects... They will be, indeed, about what 
we earnestly endeavor to make them. 

This being the case, the farmer should at 
the commencement of the new year look 
carefully about him, study well the situa- 
tion, post himself thoroughly in regard to 
the future prospects for the different 
branches of his occupation, in order that he 
may the more thoroughly and intelligently 
plan for the work that is before him, and 
make the most of the conditions that prom- 
ise the best returns for his efforts. 

To do a little better than ever Before in 
all departments of our work shuuld be the 
motto by which we areto be guided. Few 
have yet reached the point beyond which no 
improvement can be made, none, we might 
say. Weknow comparatively little about 
the capabilities of soil production, when 
rightly managed. or what mav be obtained 
from our flocks auu herds when treated in 
the best manner. 

‘There should be an increase in the prod- 
ucts from the soil and the dairy that will 
mark a decided advance from the past year. 

The careful farmer will attend early to the 
securing of the purest and best seeds for 
farm and garden that can be obtained, as 
well as the purchasing or putting in repair 
such implements and machines as are 
needed for the most thorough cultivation of 
the crops during the growing season. 

The crops should be adapted to the use to 
which they are to be put, in building up the 
herd and securing the best returns from the 
dairy or growing animals. Much will de- 
pend on all of these things and in their 
proper application to the uses for which 
they were intended. 

There should be a fair start with the new 


by all possible and reasonable methods, 

better and more profitable than any of its 

predecessors. E. R. Tow e. 
Vermont. 
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Notes of Dairy Progress. 


The average composition of 13,936 samples 
of milk was as follows: Specific gravity, 
1.0321; total solids, 12.63 per cent.; fat, 3.72 
per cent., and solids-not-fat, 8.91 per cent. 
The evening’s milk contained on an aver- 
age 0.38 per cent. more fat than the morn- 
ing’s milk. ‘The lowest per cent. of fat 
occurred during May and June, and the 
highest during November and December. 

If cream is well churned down before de- 
spatching to the factory it will not churn in 
the can. Milk which has not been churned 
should be sent in full cans, or with a tin 
float on the tup to prevent splashing. 

Moderately thick cream is the best for 
butter making, say that which contains 
forty per cent. of butter fat. More than 
fifty or less than thirty is not so desirable. 
The thicker cream keeps best, and is, there- 
fore, more desirable in summer. 

During the last ten years rapid develop- 
ment hastaken place in fancy cheese and 
foods made from milk. Three-fifths of the 
fancy cheese made in this country comes 








criterion by whieh we can mark the advance | York State. 











year, and the firm determination to make it, 


from Wisconsin and one-third from New 
These fancy cheeses are said 
to be increasing in demand. 

A Middlesex County ( Mass.) milk shipper 
marks his cans with ordinary enamel, such 
as is used on bicycles and buggies. The 
letters are marked on through stencils or 
simply with a brush, and the can left in a 
warm place for an hour or so, until the 
preparation hardens. 

Starting a Pine Forest. 


The New Hampshire College Experiment 
Station has a bulletin in press that will give 
results of experiments in growing forest 
trees, especially the white pine, from seed. 

Professor Rane has had a large number of 
inquiries for information about forestry 
matters, especially as to where and how to 
obtain seeds and seedlings, the price of the 
same, the number or amount required for 
an acre, etc. 

The writer also explains how and when to 
collect one’s own seed, and discusses briefly 
and in a practical way: (1) Soils and loca- 
tion. (2) Planting. (3) Depth to plant. (4) 
Growth of seedlings. (5) Transplants. (6) 
Distance apart for trees to stand. (7) Care 
of the plantation. (8) Harvesting the crop. 
(9) The esthetic side of forestry. 

The bulletin is well illustrated, the pho- 
tographs having been taken especially for 
the purpose. One photograph illustrates 
the closed and open pine core, pine seed 
and seedling ; pines at one, two, three and 
four years of age respectively. Others illus- 
trate the chestnut, red oak and black wal- 
nut at one year from the time the seed was 
planted. The bulletin will be sent to all 
whose names appear on the station’s. mail- 
ing list, and toall others interested, upon 
application to the New Hampshire College 
oe eat Experiment Station, Durham, 


Cheap and Abundant Fodder. 


I want a cow fed just as near according to 
June conditions as possible. Feed them up 
totheir fulllimit. Crowd into them all they 
will eat, digest and assimilate, and feed the 
grain 365 days in the year. About two- 
thirds of the ration should, I believe, be in 
the form of roughage, and the remainder in 
grain. 

For the economical production of feed 
you must provide succulence in some form. 
You'can get better results from the grain 
ration, if it can be fed in combination with 
the roughage. By the use of ensilage we 
accomplish both these results. To avoid 
your large grain bills, plant sunflowers with 








your corn for the silo, using ten quarts «; 
corn with’ two quarts of sunflower seed t,, 
the acre, and.in a season when the sun 
flowers succeed, you will have nearly 
balanced ration. There is no other crop w, 
can raise so profitably and successfully 
oats and peas as a basis of the grain ration 
Cut them early, just as the oats begin t., 
turn. F. Hf. Converse. 
Delaware County, N. Y. 
seo 
The Farmer’s Wocdlot. 


We must look far ahead, and farmers, « 
a rule, are not inclined to engage in such . 
slow-paying business. I should advise |; 
bunching of these lots to form corporati:: 
forests rather than single small lots. Son, 
districts, which will not produce agricu): 
ural crops, should specialize in timber cu: 
ure. They are valuable as a windbreak {:, 
other crops; they can be grown on rough 
broken land, and they supply work whe: 
all other work is slack. The common wii 
is tocut out the best and leave the wors:, 
but farmers must learn to leave the gow. 
sound trees and cut out the worst until th: 
have changed the present condition. Allu\ 
ing the cattle to ran in the bush destroys « 
young trees, and also packs the soil so thu 
many seeds fail to grow. 

Dr. W. R. Fernow 

Washington, D. C. 





Deep Silo Preferred. 

‘**T have found my silo one of the very be 
investments on my farm, and I think 1}. 
silo—like the hand or farm separatw: 
almost a necessity. For the economical 1, 
duction of beef on the ordinary farm, wher: 
the steer is grown from the calf, I believe i: 
is to come into general use. 

**One of the important things is to get th: 
silo as deep as possible in proportion to the 
diameter. The deeper the silo, the great«: 
the pressure and the smaller surfac 
exposed. A silo twenty feet in diamete: 
and twenty-two feet deep will hold about 
107 tons. If you will add ten feet tu 
the depth, you will about double its capac- 
ity, or have 104tons. My silo will hold 350 
tons, and cost to build, in 1901, $550.”’ 

Hampton, Ia. W. B. Barney. 

— + e+ ——_ 

Senator Dieterich of Nebraska has intro- 
duced a bill which is understood has the 
approval of the Interior Department, pro- 
viding for the leasing of Nebraska public 
lands, which are not capable of irrigation. 
Should the law prove wise and practicable, 
its appropriation to other States would be 
recommended. It seems likely that Con- 
gress may enact such a law in order to test 
the much advocated and likewise opposed 
public-land leasing ideas. 
<-> oe _______ 

The American Grocer presents figures 
showing the greatest tomato canning fo: 
1902 of any year on record, with 9,494,812 
cases of tomatoes, orover two hundred mil- 
lion cans. Maryland alone canned 4,514,382 
cases of two dozen cans each, against 1,750,- 
000 cases last year. 


SIMPLEX (ALF FEEDER 


The only practical Calf Feeder. The only 
sensible method of raising calves. No more 
“teaching thecalftodrink.” Promotes dizges- 
tion. Prevents scours. Adds to the value of 
the calf, whether intended for the dairy or for 
veal. Priceof Feeder, $1.50, postpaid. Agents 
wanted. Booklet free. Mention this paper. r 
@ MOSELEY & PRITCHARD MFG. CO., @ | 


Dept. 1. Clinton. Iowa. 
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Trave Marks 
Desicns 
Copyvricuts &c. 
Anyone sending a sketch and Sosmtption may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions mg, | confidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest ncy for securing patents. 
Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American, 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientidc journal. Term, $3 a 
ear; four months, $1. Sold byall newsdealers, 


NN & Co, 3618rosdvey, New York 


F St. Washington, D.C. 


MAGNER’S 







| STANDARD HORSE BOOK 


. By D. MAGNER 
The well-known authority or. 
Training, Educating, Taming 
and Treating Horses. 
CONTENTS 
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13. 





. Feeding and Watering. 
. How to Tell the Exact 


16. Equestrianing. Age. 
17. Stabdles. 20. Shoeing. 
Four Entire Chapters Devoted to the 


DISEASES of HORSES and Their TREATMENT 


The author’s system of controlling and 
educating vicious and unmanageable 
horses reveals such startling results as to 
nave been the cause of wonder to the best 
students of the horse in the world and 
comprises secrets of priceless value which 
had been taught by the author, only 
under an oath of secrecy, at large prices, 
and are now for the first time given 10 
this book. 
This volume teaches how, by the proper 
leading out and leading up of his faculties 
the colt becomes a useful orse. 
Hundreds of well-known men have ex- 
the opinion that Mr. Magner's 

system is the best and most humané 
in existence. 

- I. Case, owner of J. I. C. says: 

‘This book ought to be understood by 

one who handles horses.” 

D. G. Sutherland, President Michigan 
State Veterinary Association, adds: 
“This book contains the most useft! 
information to the owner of a horse that 
it has ever been my privilege to exam”: 
in any single volume or work.”’ 
Quarto Volume; 638 Pages: ove: 
oue thousand illustrations. 


Price alone, $2.50 postpaid. 2° 
new subscription to the Massachv- 
setts Ploughman, one year, 20° 
Magner’s Standard Horse Book, 
$4.00. 


MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, 





3 State Street., Boston, Mass. 
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